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I.  INTRODUCTION 


If  the  compressional  wave  velocity  (c^)  and  the  shear  wave  velocity 

(c  )  of  a  marine  sediment  can  be  measured  concurrently  with  a  measurement  of 
s 

either  bulk  density  (p)  or  acoustic  impedance  (pc),  the  elastic  parameters 
of  the  sediment  can  be  completely  characterized.  Acoustic  measurements 
are  made  on  sediment  samples  that  have  been  removed  from  the  bottom  and 
brought  to  the  surface  through  the  process  of  geophysical  coring  (using 
a  gravity  corer,  a  piston  corer,  or  a  box  corer).  Sample  disturbance 
and  temperature  and  pressure  changes  tend  to  degrade  the  reliability  of 
such  measurements . 

Early  attempts  at  in  situ  measurements  of  acoustic  properties  used 
special  devices  to  be  either  lowered  from  the  surface  or  planted  by 
submersible.  Although  the  data  quality  improved,  the  complications  of 
specialized  equipment  cost  more  and  reduced  the  number  of  measurements 
which  could  be  made. 

With  the  above  considerations,  the  best  acoustic  measuring  program 
for  ocean  bottom  sediments  seemed  to  be  one  which  would  obtain  data 
in  situ  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  adverse  effects  of  sample 
disturbance  and  temperature  and  pressure  changes  and  which  would  obtain 
data  by  the  addition  of  equipment  to  some  routine  operation  such  as 
geophysical  coring. 

For  the  past  several  years  Applied  Research  Laboratories,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  (ARL:UT),  has  had  a  program  funded  by 
Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR)  for  developing  the  capability  of  measuring 
compressional  wave,  shear  wave,  and  acoustic  impedance  of  marine  sediments 
in  situ.  Laboratory  measurements  of  acoustic  parameters  and  physical 
properties  to  augment  and  support  the  in  situ  measurements  have  developed 
from  the  program. 
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Considerations  of  data  reliability  and  cost  have  been  the  primary 
impetus  for  the  development  of  the  ARL:UT  profilometer  system.  The  sys¬ 
tem  at  present  is  designed  to  measure  compresslonal  wave  velocity  in  situ. 
The  measurement  is  made  by  attaching  the  self-contained  instrumentation 
to  existing  coring  equipment.  Recording  and  measuring  circuits  are 
contained  In  a  cylindrical  aluminum  pressure  case  attached  to  the  top 
weighted  end  of  the  corer.  Transducers  are  attached  to  the  cutter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  core  barrel  and  are  connected  to  the  pressure  case  by 
electrical  cables  on  the  outside  of  the  core  barrel.  The  unit  is  operated 
during  normal  coring  operations,  and  adds  little  time  or  effort  to  the 
procedure. 

The  profilometer  system  has  developed  in  stages  up  to  the  present 
time  and  certain  aspects  are  still  under  development.  In  1971,  the 
feasibility  of  such  measurements  was  demonstrated  using  laboratory 
equipment  and  a  small  mud  tank.  Once  feasibility  was  demonstrated, 
equipment  was  built  to  allow  field  measurements  on  a  piston  corer  and 
on  a  hand  corer  in  shallow  water  using  cables  to  the  surface.  In  1974 
the  profilometer  was  redesigned  so  that  the  recording  system  was  contained 
in  a  pressure  case  to  eliminate  the  problems  associated  with  the  cables 
to  the  surface."*  With  the  success  of  the  compresslonal  wave  measurements, 
it  was  decided  in  1975  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  adding  shear 
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wave  and  acoustic  impedance  measurements  to  the  system.  Since  that 
time,  design  of  transducers  has  progressed  to  the  point  that  field  tests 
have  been  made.  During  development  of  the  in  situ  measurement  capability, 
an  extensive  program  of  acoustic  laboratory  measurements  in  real  as  well 
as  artificial  sediments  was  also  in  progress  using  the  new  transducers 
developed  for  in  situ  work.*1  Developmental  work  on  the  measurement  of 
acoustic  impedance  has  produced  a  transducer  design  suitable  for  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  profilometer  system  for  in  situ  measurement  of  tills  pararoe- 
7 

ter. 


The  work  during  1978  was  divided  into  three  major  parts,  which  are 
described  in  this  report: 
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(1)  Use  of  the  profllometer  equipment  in  the  field  to  make 
congressional  wave  measurements  in  situ  and  to  test  shear 
wave  transducer  design.  A  small  part  of  the  task  was  also 
directed  at  examining  a  method  for  calculating  sediment  shear 
strength  from  in  situ  deceleration  profiles  for  the  corer. 

(2)  Continued  design  and  development  of  in  situ  shear  wave  and 
acoustic  impedance  transducers  to  maximize  sensitivity  and 
ruggedness. 

(3)  Theoretical  and  experimental  laboratory  work  to  develop  models 
for  acoustic  propagation  in  sediments. 

During  a  field  trip,  the  profilometer  recording  unit  was  lost,  thus 
requiring  the  construction  of  a  new  unit.  The  necessary  reconstruction 
allowed  modification  of  the  profilometer  design  to  incorporate  newer 
electronic  devices  and  to  expand  functional  capabilities.  Appendixes 
B  and  C  describe  the  new  recorder  and  electronic  designs,  respectively. 
Setup  and  calibration  of  the  new  profilometer  recorder  are  covered  in 
Appendix  D. 

A  bibliography  of  publications  under  the  sediment  acoustic  program 

is  included  as  Appendix  A.  During  the  past  several  years,  eleven 

technical  reports  have  been  published,  eleven  papers  have  been  presented 

at  meetings,  four  papers  have  been  published  in  journals,  three  papers 

have  been  included  in  books,  and  two  invention  disclosures  have  been 

submitted  for  patents.  Of  these,  one  publication,  one  letter  to  the 

5  6  8 

editor,  and  one  technical  report  were  issued  during  1978.'’  ’ 
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II.  FIELD  MEASUREMENTS 


Field  tests  were  conducted  aboard  ship  in  the  deep  ocean  environment 
to  record  compressional  wave  data  and  to  evaluate  designs  for  transducers 
and  circuits  to  make  shear  wave  measurements  in  situ. 

During  the  period  2  June  -  22  June  1978,  ARL:UT  personnel  together 
with  University  of  Rhode  Island  personnel  made  a  field  trip  aboard 
R/V  ENDEAVOR  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  36°N,  62°W.  The  purpose  of  this 
trip  was  to  record  in  situ  compressional  wave  velocity  profiles  by  using 
the  profilometer  attached  to  a  modified  large  piston  corer  (LPC) .  Newly 
designed  shear  wave  transducers  were  also  to  be  tested  during  this  trip. 

The  first  sampling  was  made  without  the  profilometer  attached  to 
the  corer  so  that  operation  and  timing  of  the  coring  system  could  be 
observed.  For  the  second  test  the  profilometer,  including  the  new  shear 
wave  transducers,  was  attached.  During  retrieval  of  the  second  corer, 
the  coring  cable  parted,  causing  the  loss  of  both  the  corer  and  profilome¬ 
ter.  As  a  result,  no  data  were  obtained  and  the  new  shear  wave  transducer 
design  remained  untested. 

As  a  result  of  this  loss  of  the  only  remaining  profilometer  recorder, 
two  new  recording  units  were  built  (for  use  in  1979).  The  system  was 
redesigned  to  incorporate  improved  electronic  circuitry  to  reduce  power 
consumption  and  to  extend  the  capability  of  the  profilometer  to  con¬ 
currently  measure  compressional  wave,  shear  wave,  and  acoustic  impedance 
parameters. 

It  was  decided  to  reduce  power  consumption  rather  than  increase 
battery  size  to  handle  the  expanded  measurement  capability  since  the 
latter  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pressure  case. 

By  redesigning  the  electronics  to  incorporate  BIFET  linear  circuit 

— - 1 -  - 
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technology  and  by  replacing  the  TTL  logic  with  CMOS  logic,  the  power 
consumption  of  the  profilometer  configured  to  measure  compressional 
wave  parameters  only  was  reduced  from  0.7  A  to  0.15  A  at  12  V.  Thus  a 
threefold  increase  in  the  circuit  capacity  of  the  profilometer  will  leave 
the  power  drain  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous  design. 

Another  advantage  of  combining  CMOS  digital  and  BIFET  linear  circuits 
is  that  both  can  operate  from  the  same  single  supply  voltage,  thereby 
reducing  the  complexity  of  the  power  supply  and  control  circuitry. 

Design  details  of  the  tape  recorder  are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Operation  and  design  of  the  new  profilometer  circuits  are  explained  in 
detail  in  this  appendix,  while  operation,  setup,  and  calibration  of  the 
system  are  explained  in  Appendix  D. 

A.  Revised  Profilometer  Design 

The  new  profilometer  design  incorporates  space  for  additional 
circuits  to  measure  shear  wave  and  acoustic  impedance  parameters.  Space 
has  been  left  in  the  printed  circuit  card  cage  for  the  addition  of  these 
additional  circuit  cards  when  appropriate  transducers  are  built.  An 
important  consequence  of  the  additional  circuitry  is  the  almost  three¬ 
fold  increase  in  power  drain  from  the  battery  supply.  Also,  since 
additional  data  will  be  recorded,  an  increase  in  bandwidth  of  the  tape 
recording  system  is  needed.  The  two  requirements  of  the  increased  power 
and  bandwidth  have  resulted  in  the  following  changes  in  the  profilometer 
circuitry. 

(1)  Design  of  a  different  recording  system  incorporating  a  digital 
cartridge  type  tape  recorder  operating  at  7  ips,  4-channel  FM. 

(2)  Redesign  of  all  electronic  circuits  to  reduce  power  consumption 
by  the  use  of  CMOS  digital  components  and  MOS-FET  analog 
components . 

(3)  Elimination  of  the  triple  voltage  switching  supply  since  single 
supply  operation  is  possible  with  the  MOS-FET  digital  and 
analog  circuits. 
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(4)  As  in  the  old  design,  the  electronic  circuits  are  switched  on 
at  the  surface  during  deployment  of  the  corer.  The  tape 
recorder,  however,  is  switched  on  only  when  the  corer  is 
triggered,  thus  allowing  a  smaller  length  of  tape  to  be  used. 

The  size  of  the  pressure  case  has  not  been  changed.  Its  external 
size  is  15.9  cm  diam  by  71.1  cm  long  and  it  weighs  29.5  kg  in  air. 

The  case  is  constructed  of  anodized  aluminum  with  screw-on  end  caps. 

2 

Pressure  capability  of  the  case  is  703  kg/cm  (10,000  pel). 

B.  Shear  Wave  Transducer  Design 

A  design  for  an  in  situ  shear  wave  transducer  was  described  in  an 
earlier  report.^  In  this  design,  an  array  of  five  bender  elements  was 
formed  with  a  small  corapressional  wave  element  bonded  to  the  front  of 
the  shear  wave  array.  Transducer  units  constructed  using  this  design 
were  lost  during  the  tests  on  R/V  ENDEAVOR.  A  new  set  of  shear  wave 
transducers  has  been  built  with  essentially  the  same  design  as  before 
but  with  some  modification  to  improve  their  durability.  Figure  1  shows 
the  original  design  while  Fig.  2  shows  the  modified  design.  The  major 
difference  between  the  two  designs  is  that  the  shear  wave  bender  elements 
have  been  shortened  to  enable  the  pressure  compensating  chamber  to  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  housing  to  make  a  more  monolithic  structure 
less  subject  to  abuse.  The  shortened  length  of  the  benders  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  resonance  frequency  of  the  system  but  does  not 
affect  its  sensitivity  appreciably. 

An  absolute  measurement  of  frequency  response  and  sensitivity  for 
shear  wave  transducers  is  difficult  because  there  are  no  media  available 
which  have  shear  wave  parameters  that  are  constant  with  frequency.  Com¬ 
parisons  can  be  made  between  two  types  of  shear  wave  transducers  that 
are  propagating  over  the  same  path  with  equal  drive  voltages  on  each 
projector.  Comparisons  were  made  between  transducers  mounted  in  a 
corer  cutter  (path  length  7  cm)  with  water  saturated  beach  sand  as  the 
medium.  A  10  V  pulse  was  used  to  drive  the  projector.  Pulse  length 
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FIGURE  1 

SCHEMATIC  DRAWING  OF  COMPOSITE  PROFILOMETER  TRANSDUCER 


was  varied  to  provide  maximum  output  at  the  receiver.  Since  the 
attenuation  of  shear  waves  in  sand  is  frequency  dependent,  correction 
was  made  as  follows: 

Ec  -  Ea  +  A  ,  (1) 

where 

Ec  -  corrected  output  in  dB  re  1  V, 

■  actual  output  in  dB  re  1  V,  and 

A  »  attenuation  across  the  7  cm  propagation  path. 

It  was  found  that  maximum  response  occurred  at  7  kHz  for  the  old 
type  transducer  and  at  9  kHz  for  the  new  design.  Shear  wave  attenuation 
for  sand  has  previously  been  measured. ^  At  7  kHz  the  value  is  200  dB/m 
while  at  9  kHz  the  value  is  250  dB/m,  thus  giving  14  dB  and  17.5  dB 
as  values  for  A  at  7  kHz  and  9  kHz,  respectively.  The  actual  output 
from  the  two  types  of  transducers  was  2.2  mV  for  the  old  and  1.5  mV  for 
the  new.  The  corrected  response  for  both  the  old  and  the  new  designs 
was  -39  dB  re  1  V;  thus,  both  designs  have  equivalent  sensitivities  but 
slightly  different  frequency  responses.  Due  to  the  broadband  character¬ 
istic  of  this  transducer  design,  usable  frequency  range  extends  about 
5  kHz  either  side  of  the  maximum  response  frequency. 

The  actual  sensitivity  of  the  transducer  system  is  not  as  important 
as  is  the  ratio  between  propagated  signal  and  the  noise  generated  by  the 
corer  as  it  penetrates  the  sediment.  The  signal-to-noise  ratio  can  be 
evaluated  only  when  the  transducers  are  in  actual  use. 


Acoustic  Impedance  Measurements 


Earlier  in  this  program  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  acoustic 
impedance  of  marine  sediments  can  be  determined  in  principle  by 
measuring  the  electrical  impedance  of  a  transducer  driven  in  contact  with 
the  sediment.^  Work  during  the  past  year  has  focused  on  developing  new 
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transducers  capable  of  stable  operation  at  great  depths  with  a  minimum 
change  in  operating  characteristics. 

For  best  accuracy  the  transducer  should  give  a  relatively  large 
change  in  electrical  impedance  for  a  given  change  in  acoustic  impedance. 
This  requires  a  transducer  with  low  electrical  and  mechanical  losses. 

The  mechanical  losses  which  are  the  most  significant  are  mainly  caused  by 
internal  friction  of  the  transducer  and  losses  in  the  mounting. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  found  that  the  piezoelectric  ceramic  materials 
with  the  lowest  losses  also  show  the  greatest  changes  in  piezoelectric 
parameter  values  with  ambient  pressure. 

The  new  transducers  are  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  piezoelectric 
ceramic  is  kept  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  is  mounted  such  that  the 
mechanical  losses  are  minimized.  The  principal  features  of  the  new 
transducer  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  transducer  is  an  air  backed,  half- 
wavelength  resonator  composed  of  a  quarter-wavelength  piezoelectric  disk 
and  a  quarter-wavelength  steel  radiating  head.  The  whole  resonator  is 
mounted  in  a  hole  and  supported  by  a  flange  on  the  steel  head  and  is 
fixed  by  a  threaded  ring.  The  electronics  are  placed  in  a  small  com¬ 
partment  next  to  the  transducer. 

The  dimensions  of  the  transducer  are  determined  from  the  following 
considerations:  The  diameter  D  must  be  large  compared  with  the  wave¬ 
length  \  to  ensure  a  real  radiation  impedance.  The  criterion  used  is 
D>3\.  To  give  a  sufficient. resolution  when  mounted  on  a  corer,  the 
transducer  diameter  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  A  diameter  D  =  15  mm 
was  selected,  thereby  fixing  the  minimum  operating  frequency  at  300  kHz. 

The  thickness  of  the  piezoelectric  disk  and  the  radiating  head 
is  given  by  the  selected  operating  frequency  and  the  sound  speeds.  The 
thickness  of  the  flange  affects  both  the  strength  of  the  transducer  and 
its  efficiency.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  the  transducer  will  be 
affected  when  the  flange  is  clamped,  and  some  experimenting  will  be 
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necessary.  However,  the  effect  of  the  flange  should  be  small  so  long 
as  the  ratio  t/T<0. 1-0. 15,  which  corresponds  to  a  phase  angle  of  10°-15° 
across  the  flange.  Here  t  Is  the  thickness  of  the  flange  and  T  is  the 
thickness  of  the  transducer. 


The  shear  stress  along  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  D^,  is  approximately 


a 

s 


f  D.2 

4 _ h 

ttD,  t 
h 


(2) 


7  2 

where  w  is  the  ambient  pressure  and  is  equal  to  7x10  N/m  for  deep 
ocean  depths  (7000  m) . 


Table  I  gives  the  main  parameter  values  for  a  transducer,  A,  which 
has  been  developed  and  tested  as  well  as  parameter  values  for  alterna¬ 
tive  designs,  B  and  C. 

The  material  used  in  transducer  A  is  316  stainless  steel  with  an 

9  2 

estimated  shear  yield  strength  of  2.0><10  N/m  ,  which  conservatively 
means  that  this  transducer  can  be  used  down  to  about  2000  m  depth.  To 
obtain  full  ocean  depth  with  transducer  A  and  the  other  transducers, 

the  head  should  be  made  of  tool-steel  with  a  shear  strength  of  about 

10  2 
1.3*10  N/m  . 


Figure  4  shows  admittance  diagrams  for  the  450  kHz  transducer 

radiating  into  air,  water,  and  sand.  The  diagrams  are  reasonably  close 

to  circles;  the  small  deviations  are  probably  due  to  the  excitation  of 

other  modes.  The  acoustic  impedance,  which  is  inversely  proper tional  to 

the  size  of  the  circle,  can  be  determined  by  measuring  voltage  and  current 

2 

at  the  resonance  frequency. 

Figure  5  shows  electrical  impedance  values  calculated  from 
admittance  diagrams  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  acoustic  impedance  of 


TABLE  I 

PARAMETER  VALUES  FOR  TRANSDUCERS 


the  medium  measured  by  other  means.  The  values  reasonably  fit  a 
straight  line. 

This  transducer  is  currently  being  tested  in  liquids  with  differing 
sound  velocities  and  densities. 
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III.  ACCELEROMETER  SHEAR  STRENGTH  MEASUREMENTS 


Shear  strength  is  an  important  measure  of  the  physical  properties 

of  an  ocean  sediment,  although  there  is  no  one  universally  recognized 

method  of  making  the  measurement.  For  obvious  reasons,  an  in  situ 

measurement  of  shear  strength  is  more  desirable  than  one  made  in  the 

laboratory  on  samples  retrieved  from  the  ocean  bottom.  Many  methods  have 

q 

been  proposed  and  used,  including  penetrometer  attachments  for  corers, 
penetrometers  and  vane  shear  devices  mounted  on  submersibles,1^-1^ 
vane  shear  devices  mounted  on  bottom  platforms,^  and  accelerometers 
mounted  on  corers. This  last  method  is  the  topic  of  this  section  since 
one  of  the  data  channels  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  acoustic  profilometer 
is  a  record  of  the  acceleration  during  penetration  of  the  corer  into 
the  ocean  bottom.  The  acceleration  history  during  penetration  is  used 
to  develop  a  depth  axis  to  plot  the  sound  velocity  profile,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  data  can  also  be  used  to  obtain  a  measurement  of 
the  static  shear  strength  of  the  sediment. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  a  piston  corer  which  is  penetrating  along 
the  z  axis  into  the  ocean  bottom  is 


Mz  =  Mg  -  F  -  C (z) 


2 


> 


(3) 


where 

M  =  mass  of  corer, 
g  =  acceleration  due  to  gravity, 

C  =  hydrodynamic  drag  coefficient,  and 

F  =  force  due  to  the  shearing  of  the  sediment  by  the  core  barrel. 

The  hydrodynamic  drag  coefficient  in  the  above  equation  is  due  to 
the  drag  of  the  water  on  the  corer.  This  drag  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  corer  and,  in  the  absence  of  penetration 
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into  the  bottom,  would  bring  the  corer  to  a  terminal  velocity  where  the 
acceleration  on  the  corer  due  to  gravity  is  just  balanced  by  the  force 
due  to  the  drag.  The  drag  coefficient  can  be  determined  empirically 
from  the  change  in  the  acceleration  profile  before  the  corer  enters  the 
sediment. 

Figure  6  shows  a  typical  acceleration  profile  obtained  when  the 
prof ilome ter  equipment  was  used  on  a  Ewing  type  piston  corer.  This 
profile  was  obtained  on  a  drop  near  the  coast  of  South  America  and  is 
typical  of  many  that  were  recorded  in  the  same  area  on  R/V  VEMA  during 
a  field  trip  with  the  profilometer  in  June  1974.  Penetration  of  the 
sediment  occurred  about  0.9  sec  after  the  corer  was  tripped  (indicated  by 
the  arrow).  Figures  7  and  8  are  the  velocity  and  depth  profiles  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  acceleration  by  a  first  and  second  integration,  respectively. 
Integration  constants  are  provided  by  the  fact  that  final  acceleration 
and  velocity  of  the  corer  are  both  zero. 

The  period  between  tripping  and  initial  penetration  can  be  used  to 
calculate  the  hydrodynamic  drag  coefficient  of  the  corer  by  setting  the 
second  term  in  Eq.  (3)  to  zero  and  using  the  acceleration  and  velocity 
values  during  this  period  to  calculate  the  drag  coefficient.  Figure  9 
shows  a  plot  of  drag  coefficient  for  core  3  and  for  two  other  cores 
(core  7  and  core  8)  taken  in  the  same  general  area.  The  coefficient  will, 
in  general,  not  be  a  constant  except  at  the  higher  velocities.  The 
difference  between  the  plot  for  core  7  and  that  for  cores  3  and  8  is  due 
to  a  thermal  measuring  instrument  package  mounted  on  the  corer  for  core  3 
and  core  8  but  not  for  core  7. 

Once  the  drag  coefficient  has  been  calculated,  the  resisting  force 
F  due  to  the  shearing  resistance  of  the  sediment  can  be  calculated  from 
Eq.  (3).  In  general,  F  is  a  function  of  the  shear  strength  S  of  the 
sediment  and  the  depth  of  penetration,  i.e., 

F  =  SttDz  ,  (4) 
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where 


S  ■  shear  strength, 

D  *  outside  diameter  of  the  core  pipe,  and 

z  -  depth  of  penetration  at  any  instant  of  time. 

To  make  calculation  tractable,  some  simplifying  assumptions  must 
be  made:  (1)  The  action  of  the  piston  inside  the  core  barrel  will  be 
such  as  to  negate  any  resistance  of  the  sediment  moving  inside  the  core 
barrel.  (2)  The  shear  strength  of  the  sediment  is  not  a  function  of 
depth.  (3)  Shear  resistance  of  the  sediment  on  the  core  barrel  is  not 

dependent  upon  penetration  velocity. 

For  the  three  cores  under  consideration,  the  core  barrel  was  filled 
with  sediment  upon  retrieval,  thus  assumption  (1)  is  probably  valid. 

The  relative  validity  of  assumption  (2)  is  not  really  known.  The 
three  cores  were  selected  for  examination  because  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  sediment  within  the  core  below  the  first  few  centimeters.  Most 
in  situ  shear  strength  measurements  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  gradient 
in  the  measured  shear  strengths  of  ocean  bottom  sediments,  at  least  to  the 
1  to  2  m  penetration  possible  with  such  devices. 

Assumption  (3)  is  not  valid  since  measurements  with  rotating  vanes 
show  that  there  is  variation  of  measured  shear  strength  with  vane  rota¬ 
tion  rate.  However,  the  dependence  of  measured  shear  strength  with 
penetration  rate  is  not  a  known  function;  thus,  correction  cannot  be 
made  at  this  time. 

Figure  10  shows  the  calculated  shear  strengths  of  the  three  cores 
plotted  as  a  function  of  depth.  The  stippled  area  bracketed  by  the 
dashed  lines  indicates  the  area  of  measured  values  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  in  situ  and  laboratory  measurements  with  rotating  vanes.  The 
first  part  of  the  curve  for  each  core  lies  well  within  the  expected 
values  of  shear  strength.  After  about  the  first  3  m  the  curves  show  only 
a  small  increase  with  depth.  Cores  3  and  8  are  listed  on  the  core 
descriptions  as  consisting  of  a  firm  moist  clay  while  core  7  is  listed 
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as  a  sandy  clay.  The  shear  strength  shown  for  core  7  is  somewhat  higher 
as  would  be  expected.  The  last  1  to  2  m  of  the  profiles  show  a  decided 
droop  from  the  otherwise  increasing  trend.  The  droop  occurs  when  the 
velocity  of  the  corer  starts  to  fall  quickly  toward  zero,  indicating 
that  the  measurement  is  indeed  velocity  dependent.  However,  the  three 
curves  show  different  dependencies,  which  would  indicate  that  there  are 
other  variables  involved. 

The  gradient  in  shear  strength  measured  with  the  corer  accelerometer 
is  much  less  than  that  measured  by  other  methods.  The  discrepancy  can  be 
due  to  several  causes: 

(1)  Most  other  shear  strength  measurements  are  made  by  rotating  vane 
devices  in  which  shearing  action  is  between  two  layers  of  soil. 
In  the  accelerometer  method,  the  shearing  action  is  between 

a  layer  of  soil  and  the  core  barrel,  which  has  an  unknown 
roughness . 

(2)  It  is  possible  that  the  corer  will  strike  the  bottom  in  a 
nonvertical  direction,  thus  introducing  error  into  the  accele¬ 
rometer  record. 

(3)  It  is  assumed  that  the  corer  has  a  constant  diameter  the  length 
of  the  pipe;  however,  the  cutter  at  the  bottom  end  is  some¬ 
what  larger  in  diameter.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  shear 
resistance  on  the  remainder  of  the  core  barrel  by  an  unknown 
amount.  Also,  because  the  core  pipe  usually  has  at  least  one 
joint  at  the  middle  which  is  slightly  larger  in  diameter, 
another  unknown  factor  is  added  to  the  resistance  once  the 
joint  penetrates  the  sediment. 

The  above  considerations  reduce  the  value  of  the  shear  strength 
measurements  as  they  now  stand.  However,  an  independent  measurement  of 
the  in  situ  shear  strength  of  a  cored  sediment  would  enable  corrections 
to  be  made  to  the  data  and  thus  upgrade  their  value.  Such  an  independent 
measurement  could  be  made  by  instrumenting  the  corer  with  a  small  cone 

9 

penetrometer  such  as  that  developed  by  Stoll. 
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Further  investigation  into  the  effect  of  penetration  rate  is  also 
required  to  upgrade  the  data. 
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IV.  LABORATORY  MEASUREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 

Accurate  values  of  the  acoustic  parameters  of  marine  sediments  are 
required  to  successfully  model  and  interpret  acoustic  interactions  with 
the  ocean  bottom.  Although  direct  in  situ  measurement  offers  the  most 
reliable  determination  of  these  parameters,  it  is  not  always  the  most 
practical  or  feasible.  Therefore,  theoretical  and  empirical  relation¬ 
ships  are  used  to  supplement  what  data  are  available.  These  data  are 
often  of  a  physical  nature,  such  as  grain  size  or  mineral  composition, 
rather  than  of  an  acoustical  nature.  Sufficient  acoustic  measurements 
are  necessary  to  adequately  evaluate  the  various  physical  characteristics. 
These  measurements  are  most  easily  made  in  the  laboratory,  where  control 
over  physical  parameters  is  possible.  Part  of  the  ONR  funded  sediment 
program  at  ARL:UT  has  been  the  accumulation  of  such  laboratory  measure¬ 
ments.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  shear  wave  velocity  and 
attenuation  since  these  are  not  generally  available  for  unconsolidated 
sediments. 

To  monitor  the  relationship  between  an  acoustic  parameter,  such 
as  wave  velocity,  and  a  physical  characteristic,  such  as  grain  size, 
several  sediments  are  required;  ideally  they  should  be  identical  except 
for  the  property  of  interest.  Using  artificial  sediments  is  the  easiest 
way  to  assure  such  uniformity.  Four  sizes  of  glass  beads  to  simulate 
sand  were  chosen  for  the  investigations  discussed  here.  Additional 
studies  have  been  made  in  three  natural  sands  to  assess  the  effect  of 
grain  shape  as  well  as  provide  values  more  representative  of  natural 
sediments.  Sands  rather  than  silts  or  clays  were  chosen  because  of 
divergent  theoretical  predictions  for  the  latter.  The  differences 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  relative  grain  and  pore  fluid  movement 
caused  by  the  acoustic  disturbance. 
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Theoretical  predictions  for  shear  wave  propagation  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  later  section. 


B.  Sediment  Physical  Properties 

The  grain  size  distributions  of  the  sediments  as  determined  by 
sieve  analysis  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  beads  are  commercial  glass 
shot  abrasives.  They  are  referred  to  by  the  last  letters  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  designations  with  the  following  nominal  sizes  in  microns  -  L, 
74-44 ;  MH,  210-105;  XHX,  420-210;  XPX,  710-350.  The  beads  are  spherical 
with  not  more  than  15%  irregularly  shaped  particles  and  with  less  than 
1%  angular  grains.  The  density  of  the  glass  itself  is  given  as  2.5  g/cc 

with  a  sound  velocity  of  5300  m/sec  at  room  temperature  and  a  modulus 
3 

of  elasticity  of  10  N/m. 

The  densities  and  porosities  of  the  bulk  beads  as  measured  in  the 
laboratory  are  given  in  Table  II.  The  density  and  porosity  of  a  regular 
packing  of  identical  spheres  should  not  change  with  grain  diameter. 

The  expected  value  of  porosity  for  a  random  packing  of  like  spheres  is 
0.38.^  The  fluctuation  of  the  measured  values  about  the  ideal  porosity 
reflects  variations  in  grain  size  and  shape;  however,  to  first  order, 
the  porosities  are  the  same.  The  densities  and  porosities  were  determined 
by  adding  a  known  volume  of  water  to  a  weighed  volume  of  beads  packed 
by  vibration.  The  standard  deviations  of  four  separate  measurements  are 
given  in  Table  II. 

The  properties  of  the  natural  sands  are  also  shown  in  Fig,  11  and 
Table  II.  The  Panama  City,  or  PC,  sand  is  a  mature,  medium  white  quartz 
beach  sand  from  Panama  City,  Florida.  The  Ottawa  Sand  is  a  supermature, 
medium  to  coarse  quartz  sand  sold  as  a  standard  for  field  tests  of  soil 
density.  Textural  maturity  reflects  the  sorting  and  angularity  of  the 
grains.  The  Ottawa  grains  are  fairly  well  rounded;  the  PC  grains  are 
more  angular.  The  red  sand  is  a  submature,  coarse,  riverbed  sand  of 
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FIGURE  11 

SEDIMENT  GRAIN  SIZE  DISTRIBUTIONS 


TABLE  II 

SEDIMENT  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 


Sediment 

Grain  Size 

Porosity 

Dry  Density 

Saturated 

Permeability 

(mm) 

(g/cm8) 

Density 

,  2, 

(cm  ) 

L 

0.0625 

0.389+0.004 

1.42+0.008 

1.81 

2.58*10~8 

MH 

0.365+0.008 

1.55+0.02 

1.92 

1.70xl0_7 

XHX 

0.369+0.007 

1.55±0.01 

Biff  | 

7 . 76*10~7 

XPX 

0.707 

0.373^0.006 

1.53^0.009 

4.63*10~8 

Red 

— 

0.383 

1.64 

2.02 

5. 71 xl0~7 

PC 

0.354 

0.386+0.014 

1.60 ±0.03 

1.99 

3.79xlO~7 

Ott 

0.50 

0.356+0.005 

1.69+0.01 

2.05 

1.39xl0"6 
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mixed  quartz  and  feldspar  grains.  Values  for  the  density  and  bulk 

3  11  2  17 

modulus  of  pure  quartz  are  2.65  g/cm  and  3.8  x  10  dyn/cm  . 

Table  II  also  lists  the  permeability  of  the  sediments.  This  is  a 
natural  parameter  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  possible  displacement 
under  acoustic  stress  of  the  pore  fluid  relative  to  the  frame.  A 
constant  head  perraearaeter  was  constructed  according  to  ASTM  standards 
(ASTM  D2434-68)  to  obtain  these  values.  Figure  12  is  a  scale  drawing  of 
the  apparatus.  A  differential  pressure  gauge  was  used  to  measure  the 
pressure  drop  h  due  to  the  flow  resistance  of  the  sediment.  The 
coefficient  of  permeability  k  is  related  to  the  quantity  of  water  Q  that 
flows  in  time  t  by 


k 


=  SL. 

thA 


(5) 


where  L  is  the  sample  length  and  A  the  cross  sectional  area.  Figure  13 
is  a  sample  plot  of  flow  rate  Q/At  versus  the  pressure  gradient  h/L. 

The  slope  of  the  line  is  the  permeability  k  in  centimeters  per  second 
at  the  temperature  T  of  the  experiment.  The  ratio  of  the  viscosity  of 
water  at  T  to  that  at  20°C  was  used  to  reduce  the  measurements  to  a 
standard  temperature/viscosity  reference.  The  influence  of  fluid 
viscosity  and  density  can  be  removed  from  the  permeability  constant  k 
by  defining  an  absolute  permeability 


K 


kn 

Pg 


(6) 


where  n  is  the  fluid  viscosity,  p  is  the  density,  and  g  is  the 

2  -5 

acceleration  due  to  gravity.  For  water  at  20°C,  K(cm  )  =  1.2  x  10  k(cm/sec) 

2 

Measured  values  of  the  absolute  permeability  in  cm  are  given  in  Table  II. 

The  permeability  measurements  vary  as  the  square  of  the  mean  grain 
size  diameter  in  agreement  with  the  Kozeny-Carman  equation  for  uniform 
spheres . 
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FIGURE  13 

DETERMINATION  OF  SEDIMENT  PERMEABILITY 


K 


36K 

o 


(7) 


where  0  is  the  sediment  porosity.  The  factor  36  is  obtained  from  the 

specific  surface  area  of  a  spherical  grain  and  should  be  changed  for 

different  shapes.  Additional  factors  are  sometimes  added  for  irregular 

shapes.  According  to  Carman,  the  parameter  K  varies  from  4.5  to  5.1  for 

o 

gas  flow  through  glass  spheres.  The  value  of  Kq  obtained  from  Fig.  14 

is  4.0  for  the  beads  and  5.6  for  well-rounded  sands.  The  additional 

1 8 

sand  data  were  obtained  from  Nolle  et  al. 


For  well-sorted  sands,  an  estimate  of  the  permeability  can  be 
obtained  from  the  grain  size.  For  poorly  sorted  sands,  such  as  the  red 
sand  studied  here,  the  permeability  can  be  used  to  define  an  effective 
grain  size  for  fluid  flow  considerations. 

C.  Sediment  Acoustic  Properties 

1.  Experimental  Procedure 

Compressional  and  shear  wave  velocity  and  attenuation  were 
measured  for  each  of  the  seven  sediments  described  above,  both  when  dry 
and  when  completely  water  saturated.  Compressional  and  shear  wave  trans¬ 
ducers  mounted  on  probes  were  inserted  in  the  sediments  to  a  fixed  depth 
and  with  variable  separation.  The  projecting  transducers  were  driven  by 
a  pulsed  sine  wave  from  1  to  40  cycles  in  duration.  The  received  signal 
was  filtered  and  displayed  on  an  oscilloscope  screen.  As  the  separation 
between  transducers  was  varied,  the  change  in  arrival  time  of  a  distinc¬ 
tive  peak  of  the  received  signal,  as  measured  by  a  5-digit  LED  display 
function  of  the  oscilloscope,  was  used  to  calculate  wave  velocity. 
Attenuation  was  calculated  from  the  decay  of  signal  amplitude  with  separa¬ 
tion,  as  measured  peak  to  peak  on  the  oscilloscope  screen  for  the  shorter 
signals,  or  rms  with  a  sampling  voltmeter  for  the  longer  signals.  The 
filter  was  adjusted  for  a  constant  Q  of  10  to  ensure  that  the  cycle 


36 


permeability 


frequency  of  the  driving  pulse  was  representative  of  the  received  signal 
frequency . 

Most  of  the  measurements  were  made  with  a  single  projector- 
receiver  configuration  described  in  detail  in  a  previous  report. ^  The 
transducer  mounts  consisted  of  a  thin  stainless  steel  blade  to  which  the 
elements  were  attached  by  a  semiflexible  potting  compound  that  provided 
both  support  and  electrical  insulation.  See  Fig.  15.  The  compressional 
wave  element  was  a  thin  piezoelectric  ceramic  plate  operated  in  the 
length  extensional  mode,  highly  resonant  at  120  kHz.  The  shear  wave 
element  was  a  small,  broadband,  bender  element  whose  frequency  response 
was  determined  by  the  sediment  load.  Its  greatest  sensitivity  occurred 
when  a  half-wavelength  of  the  shear  wave  in  the  sediment  was  the  same  as 

Q 

the  length  of  the  element. 

The  two  transducer  mounts  and  their  support  mechanism  were 
attached  to  a  small  aluminum  tank  (16  cm  x  20  cm  x  30  cm)  in  which 
measurements  on  the  saturated  sediments  were  obtained.  The  shear  elements 
were  approximately  9  cm  below  the  sediment  surface.  The  sediment  was 
slowly  added  to  boiling  water  in  the  tank  to  ensure  complete  expulsion 
of  air.  An  electromechanical  vibrator  on  the  side  of  the  tank  was  used 
to  reduce  the  sediment  to  minimum  porosity.  In  the  small  tank,  two-cycle 
and  single  cycle  driving  pulses  were  used  for  the  compressional  and  shear 
wave  measurements,  respectively.  A  sample  of  a  received  shear  wave 
pulse  in  saturated  Ottawa  sand  is  shown  in  the  top  photograph  of  Fig.  16. 

To  obtain  quality  shear  wave  results  in  the  dry  sediments,  as 

shown  in  the  bottom  photograph  of  Fig.  16,  two  modif ications  were  made. 

First,  the  transducer  mounts  were  coated  with  conducting  paint  to 
eliminate  electrical  feedover  that  was  obscuring  the  beginning  of  the 
received  pulse.  Second,  a  larger  tank  was  constructed  to  offer  better 
discrimination  between  the  direct  arrival  and  reflected  events.  This 
was  u  wood  box  lined  with  porous  foam  with  inside  dimensions  of 
75  cm  x  36  cm  x  24  cm;  it  also  had  a  vibrator  attached.  The  transducers 
were  carefully  placed  at  the  same  depth  in  both  tanks. 
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Each  time  the  transducers  were  moved  in  either  the  dry  or 
saturated  materials,  the  sediment  was  vibrated  to  ensure  uniform  packing. 
However,  this  disturbance  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  received  shear 
pulse.  Measurements  made  immediately  after  vibration  showed  longer  delay 
times  and  larger  amplitudes  than  measurements  made  after  the  sediment 
had  been  allowed  to  settle.  The  decay  in  transit  time  was  approximately 
exponential  and  reached  steady  values  more  quickly  if  vibration  was 
slowly  decreased  rather  than  abruptly  stopped  at  high  amplitudes.  Readings 
were  made  with  a  uniform  settling  time  of  1  1/2  h,  after  15  min  of  low 
amplitude  vibration.  The  transducers  were  active  the  last  15  min  of 
the  waiting  period. 

Relatively  small  physical  disturbances  of  the  tank  during 
measurement,  such  as  tapping  the  side  of  the  tank  with  a  finger,  would 
cause  the  transit  time  to  increase  noticeably.  Larger  disturbances  would 
completely  distort  the  wave  shape.  The  dry  glass  beads  were  particularly 
sensitive  to  such  external  vibrations. 

The  small  compressional  wave  transducers  used  in  the  saturated 
sediments  did  not  couple  sufficiently  well  with  the  dry  material  for  a 
compressional  wave  to  be  observed.  To  obtain  estimates  of  the  compres¬ 
sional  wave  velocity  and  attenuation  in  the  dry  sediments,  a  small  press 
was  constructed  from  an  aluminum  cylinder  15  cm  in  diameter  and  30  cm 

high.  A  projector  and  two  receivers  with  surface  area  of  approximately 
2 

1  cm  each  were  mounted  on  short  rods  at  the  bottom  of  the  press  such 
that  the  propagation  path  was  across  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The 
two  receivers  were  4.26  cm  and  4.97  cm  from  the  projector,  as  determined 
by  calibration  in  three  different  liquids  with  known  sound  velocity.  The 
relative  amplitude  difference  between  the  received  signals  in  the  fluids 
was  also  measured.  Additionally,  a  pressure  sensitive  transducer  was 
calibrated  and  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  A  good  quality 
signal  was  obtained  for  all  of  the  sediments  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
external  frame  pressure.  It  was  hoped  that  results  for  velocity  and 
attenuation  could  be  extrapolated  to  zero  excess  pressure.  However,  the 


sensitivity  was  such  that  only  order  of  magnitude  estimates  could  be 
obtained  in  that  manner.  Thus,  values  are  reported  only  for  those 
sediments  in  which  a  signal  was  detected  without  compression.  Although 
the  received  signals  were  of  poor  quality,  the  results  were  repeatable 
to  within  less  than  10%.  A  filtered  pulse  was  used  with  a  frequency 
of  approximately  20  kHz. 

To  measure  the  variation  of  shear  wave  velocity  and  attenuation 
with  frequency,  a  wider  frequency  band  was  desired  than  that  obtained 
from  the  bender  elements  described  above.  A  bender  element  twice  as 
large  operating  at  half  the  frequency  was  found  to  extend  the  usable 
bandwidth  to  both  higher  and  lower  frequencies.  Three  probes,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  15,  were  constructed  with  both  large  and  small  bender  elements. 
The  probes  were  mounted  in  a  line  with  the  receivers  on  each  side  of  the 
projector.  All  separations  were  adjustable  and  the  probes  were  held 
rigidly  at  the  desired  locations.  The  mounting  rods  allowed  the  probes 
to  be  inserted  just  beyond  the  center  of  a  new,  much  larger,  aluminum  tank 
(46  x  71  x  56  cm).  The  tank  was  designed  to  be  its  own  vacuum  chamber; 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  boil  the  glass  beads  to  obtain  complete 
deaeration.  The  tank  was  vibrated  by  an  eccentrically  loaded  electric 
motor  mounted  on  the  tank  stand.  Readings  were  made  after  a  24  h 
settling  period. 

The  larger  tank  was  constructed  so  that  a  longer  driving 
pulse  could  be  used  to  give  a  better  definition  of  frequency.  This 
was  not  possible  in  the  unlined  tank  primarily  due  to  reflection  from 
the  bottom.  Therefore,  the  larger  tank  was  lined  with  a  3  cm  layer  of 
porous  foam  with  randomly  spaced  foam  pyramids  6  cm  in  height.  A  typical 
transmission  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Noise  interference  was  still  present 
to  a  noticeable  extent  for  the  large  shear  elements,  and  both  elements 
showed  some  pulse  distortion  at  short  wavelengths.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  data  were  obtained  from  short  pulses  with  the  longer  pulses  serving 
as  a  means  of  quality  estimation. 
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2. 


Data  Reduc t ion 


The  acoustic  properties  of  the  sediments  are  compiled  in 
Table  111.  Small  tank  results  refer  to  either  the  small  aluminum  tank 
or  the  wooden  box.  Large  tank  results  were  obtained  in  the  larger 
aluminum  tank.  In  both  cases,  the  dry  compressional  wave  values  were 
obtained  in  the  press  apparatus  as  described  above, 

3.  Wave  Velocities  : 


Except  for  the  compressional  wave  velocities  in  the  dry 
materials,  all  of  the  velocities  given  in  Table  III  are  least  squares 
fits  to  the  data  at  various  separations,  as  shown  in  Figs.  18,  19,  and 
20.  These  graphs  are  included  to  demonstrate  the  relative  quality  of  the 
measurements.  The  correlations  are  excellent  for  the  compressional 
wave  velocities  but  are  less  so  for  the  shear  waves  in  the  dry  materials. 
Not  shown  are  points  widely  divergent  from  the  mean. 

Shear  wave  velocity  determinations  were  made  at  several 
frequencies;  only  the  center  frequency  data  are  shown  in  the  figures. 
Velocities  at  the  different  frequencies  differed  by  less  than  5  m/sec, 
which  is  within  the  confidence  limits  obtained  from  the  least  squares 
fits  for  the  dry  measurements. 

4.  Attenuation 


Compressional  wave  attenuations  for  the  saturated  sediments 
were  attained  by  a  least  squares  fit  of  amplitude  versus  separation 
after  correction  for  spreading  loss.  The  correction  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  amplitude  decay  in  water.  The  above  least  squares  fit 
method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 

The  same  procedure,  with  the  assumption  of  center  to  center 
spherical  spreading,  was  applied  to  the  shear  wave  measurements; 
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TABLE  III 


SEDIMENT  ACOUSTIC  PROPERTIES 


SMALL  TANK 


Sediment 

Saturated 

Dry 

Beads 

c 

6 

c 

6 

mm 

c 

6 

P 

P 

s 

s 

■y 

s 

s 

L 

1850 

0.096 

63 

0.87 

95 

2.0 

MH 

1810 

0.054 

65 

0.37 

95 

mm 

84 

1.1 

XHX 

1830 

0.040 

82 

0.32 

110 

D 

122 

2.8 

XPX 

1820 

0.035 

53 

0.31 

— 

B 

76 

1.3 

Sands 

Red 

1710 

0.045 

55 

1.2 

— 

— 

73 

0.59 

PC 

1740 

0.015 

105 

0.34 

220 

0.58 

220 

0.4 

Ott 

1800 

0.055 

47 

2.0 

— 

66 

1.2 

LARGE  TANK 


MH 

1850 

0.079 

100 

0.48 

95 

1.2 

124 

0.14 

PC 

— 

— 

145 

0.72 

220 

0.58 

185 

0.14 

c  in  meters  per  second  6 


otc 

8.686  f 
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FIGURE  20 

DETERMINATION  OF  SHEAR  WAVE  VELOCITY  IN  DRY  SEDIMENTS 
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FIGURE  21 

DETERMINATION  OF  COMPRESSIONAL  WAVE  ATTENUATION 


however,  this  gave  too  large  an  uncertainty  in  the  resulting  calculation. 
The  first  graph  in  Fig.  22  shows  the  spread  of  points  encountered. 

Repeated  measurements  indicated  that  most  of  the  uncertainty  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  changes  in  transducer  sensitivity  rather  than  changes  in 
attenuation  or  errors  in  the  amplitude  determinations.  Signal  amplitudes 
could  vary  by  a  factor  of  2  between  repeated  measurements  with  the  same 
time  delay.  Since  consistent  travel  times  were  obtained  with  increased 
separations,  it  was  felt  that  the  attenuation  should  likewise  be  well 
defined.  Amplitude  measurements  with  discordant  travel  times  or  distorted 
wave  shapes  were  discarded.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  relatively 
large  surface  area  of  the  bender  elements  gave  rise  to  a  coupling  factor 
dependent  upon  the  exact  packing  of  the  grains  about  the  transducer  that 
could  be  expected  to  change  when  the  transducer  was  moved.  If  this 
concept  is  correct,  then  the  received  amplitude  A  at  a  particular  fre¬ 
quency  can  be  written  as  the  sum  in  decibels  of  the  transducer  frequency 
response  T,  the  spreading  loss  SL,  the  product  of  the  attenuation  and 
the  separation  ax,  and  the  hypothetical  coupling  term  that  depends  on 
the  placement.  That  is, 

A(f,x)  =  T(f )  +  SL(x)  +  a(f)x  +  C(x)  .  (8) 

If  the  amplitude  at  a  different  frequency  but  with  the  same  separation  is 
subtracted  from  the  amplitude  at  the  first  frequency,  then  an  expression 
is  obtained  for  the  change  in  attenuation  with  frequency. 

A(f -  A(f2)  =  AT  +  Aax  .  (9) 

A  plot  of  AA  versus  x  should  give  a  straight  line  with  the  slope  Aa. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  right  plot  of  Fig.  22  for  the  same  data  as 
plotted  on  the  left.  This  supports  the  assumption  of  a  change  in  ampli¬ 
tude  with  separation  that  is  independent  of  frequency  and  has  the  further 
advantage  of  eliminating  some  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  spreading  loss 
term. 
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Although  the  above  analysis  yields  a  less  equivocal  interpretation 
of  the  data,  an  absolute  determination  of  the  attenuation  has  been  lost. 

The  quoted  values  of  attenuation  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  for 
closely  spaced  frequencies  the  attenuation  is  proportional  to  the  first 
power  of  the  frequency.  This  assumption  is  shown  to  be  valid  for  at 
least  a  decade  of  frequency  by  the  actenuation  measurement  made  in  the 
large  tank. 

The  two  receivers  used  simultaneously  in  the  large  tank  would 
allow  the  attenuation  to  be  calculated  without  further  disturbance  of 
the  sediment,  provided  the  response  of  the  two  receivers  were  known. 

Since  no  standard  unconsolidated  medium  of  known  shear  wave  attenuation 
was  available,  and  since  the  transducer  sensitivity  is  dependent  upon 
the  wave  length,  calibration  in  the  sediment  under  investigation  was 
required . 


A  straightforward  calibration  could  ideally  be  obtained  by 
placement  of  the  two  receivers  at  equal  distances  from  the  projector. 

This  technique  was  used  for  the  dry  PC  sand  data  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The 
error  bars  are  one  standard  deviation  of  the  calibration  measurements. 

A  single  calibration  was  used  for  all  frequencies.  The  ripples  in  the 
data  are  probably  the  result  of  variations  between  the  transducers  with 
frequency.  A  more  careful  assessment  of  the  frequency  dependence  of  the 
calibration  was  made  for  the  saturated  PC  sand.  A  wavelike  variation  was 
found  but  was  not  constant  for  the  various  calibration  runs.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  same  coupling  variations  found  in  the  small  tank. 

When  the  average  values  so  found  were  applied  to  the  data  at  different 
spacings,  the  resultant  attenuation  values  exhibited  wide  scatter  and  a 
definite  break  near  the  center  of  the  frequency  range.  Values  on  the 
low  side  of  the  frequency  of  maximum  sensitivity  defined  one  curve; 
values  on  the  high  side  defined  another.  In  an  effort  to  extract  the 
best  possible  results  from  the  data,  a  method  to  determine  the  change 
of  attenuation  with  frequency,  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  single 
receiver  data  in  the  small  tank,  was  applied. 
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With  the  amplitude  of  a  single  transducer  expressed  by  Eq.  (9), 
the  combination  of  two  receivers  gives 

AA1(x1)  -  AA2(x2)  =  ATl  -  AT2  +  Aa(Xl-x2)  .  (10) 

Reversal  of  the  separations  gives 


AA1(x2)  -  AA,,^)  =  AT^  -  AT2  -  Aa(x^-x2) 


(11) 


Subtracting  these  two  expressions  gives  the  following  expression  for 
the  change  of  attenuation  between  the  two  frequencies  considered. 


Act 


A^ 


0^)  - 


AA2(x2)  - 


AAf(x2) 


AA2(x 


2Ax 


1 


(12) 


If  the  data  were  of  sufficient  quality,  then  the  variation  of  k=Aa/Af 
would  indicate  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  attenuation.  A  constant  k 
would  imply  that  the  attenuation  was  proportional  to  the  first  power 
of  the  frequency.  For  the  dry  MH  beads  a  plot  of  k  versus  frequency  is 
fairly  constant.  The  values  for  the  saturated  beads  are  scattered  but 
give  the  hint  of  a  possible  pattern.  Since  the  consideration  of  k  in  this 
manner  amplifies  any  inaccuracies  in  the  data  the  same  way  differentiation 
amplifies  minor  fluctuations  about  a  smooth  curve,  a  different  means  of 
presenting  the  data  was  adopted.  If  a  single  value  of  the  absolute 
attenuation  were  available,  then  changes  of  attenuation  calculated  from 
Eq.  (12)  would  yield  a  plot  of  attenuation  versus  frequency  similar  to 
Fig.  23.  A  reference  value  of  attenuation  was  chosen  from  the  equation 
a=kf  for  a  frequency  pair  whose  calculated  value  of  k  matched  the  average 
k  of  all  such  pairs.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  24,  25,  and  26. 

Each  point  on  these  graphs  was  determined  from  eight  separate  amplitude 
measurements  in  accordance  with  Eq.  (12).  Confidence  limits  for  the 
curves  are  hard  to  assess,  particularly  in  terms  of  absolute  values. 
However,  the  results  were,  repeatable  for  both  sizes  of  transducers  and 
should  therefore  represent  a  fair  picture  of  the  true  variation  of 
attenuation  with  frequency. 
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FIGURE  26 

SHEAR  WAVE  ATTENUATION  versus  FREQUENCY 
SATURATED  MH  BEADS 


Empirical  Relationships 


One  of  the  most  readily  observed  features  in  Table  III  is  the  lack 
of  a  pattern  to  the  variation  of  compressional  wave  velocity  with  grain 
size  for  the  glass  beads.  The  velocity  is  essentially  constant,  and  some 
of  the  variation  that  does  exist  can  be  attributed  to  temperature  differ¬ 
ences.  The  independence  of  velocity  and  grain  size  has  been  noted  before. 
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Nolle  et  al.  found  a  constant  velocity  of  1740  m/sec  for  four  well-sorted, 
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saturated  sands,  3=0.36,  and  Wyllie  et  al.  found  a  constant  velocity  of 
1850  m/sec  for  seven  samples  of  saturated  glass  beads  ranging  in  size  from 
0.028  to  6.0  mm,  6=0.4.  They  also  give  a  value  of  400  m/sec  for  the  dry 
glass  beads  but  disclaim  reliability  of  this  figure  due  to  poor  arrivals 
and  scatter  in  repeated  measurements.  Although  they  took  care  to  apply 
as  little  pressure  as  possible  to  the  sediments,  400  m/sec  corresponds 
to  values  found  in  the  present  investigation  when  compaction  was  just 
begun.  How  much  of  the  difference  can  be  attributed  to  an  actual  change 
in  velocity  with  frame  pressure  and  how  much  to  poor  coupling  at  the 
transducer  face  is  unknown.  The  transducer  separations  for  the  present 
dry  velocity  measurements  exceeded  the  minimum  path  length  to  transducer 
diameter  ratio  noted  by  the  above  authors. 


Although  compressional  wave  velocity  is  independent  of  grain  size 

for  well-sorted  sediments  of  the  same  porosity,  variations  with  packing 
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have  been  found.  A  previous  report  gives  a  uniform  change  in  velocity 
from  1750  to  1680  m/sec  for  a  porosity  change  from  0.38  to  0.45  for  the 
PC  sand  studied  in  this  report.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  study  the 
acoustic  parameters  of  mixtures  of  glass  beads  to  note  the  effect  of 
changes  of  porosity  with  sorting. 


The  shear  wave  velocities  in  Table  III  show  a  greater  percentage 
variation  among  the  different  bead  samples  than  do  the  compressional  wave 
velocities.  However,  the  variations  show  no  trends  with  either  grain 
size  or  porosity.  The  dry  sediment  velocities  follow  the  same  pattern 
but  at  higher  absolute  values.  An  increase  in  shear  wave  velocity 
between  brine  and  air  saturated  samples  of  Ottawa  sand  and  glass  beads 
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has  been  reported  by  Domenico  for  values  of  externul  confining 

6  2  1  9  22 

pressure  from  2.8  *  10  N/m*"  to  3.5  x  10  N/m~.  Hardin  and  Richart~ 

found  the  same  result  in  a  resonant  column  experiment  with  different 

grain  size  distributions  of  Ottawa  sand  and  crushed  quartz  sand.  They 

also  found  the  shear  wave  velocity  at  a  given  confining  pressure  to 

be  unaffected  by  grain  size  except  through  its  effect  on  porosity. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  shear  wave  velocities  in  Table  III 

with  velocities  observed  by  other  investigators  in  similar  materials 

21 

because  of  the  pronounced  effect  of  pressure  differences.  Domenico 
.  22 

and  Hardin  and  Richart  indicate  that  shear  wave  velocity  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  1/4  power  of  differential  pressure  for  both  dry  and  saturated 
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unconsolidated  materials.  Hamilton  found  a  similar  variation  with 
depth  for  29  in  situ  measurements  of  shear  wave  velocities  in  sands 
to  12  m.  No  attempt  to  confirm  this  dependence  was  attempted  in  the 
present  report.  The  small  and  large  tank  results  are  listed  separately 
so  that  measurements  at  different  overburden  pressures  are  distinct. 

Notice  that  an  increase  in  depth  from  9  to  20  cm  gave  a  50%  increase  in 
shear  velocity  for  the  PC  sand  and  MH  beads. 

The  compressional  wave  results  for  the  saturated  glass  beads  in 

Table  III  show  an  increase  in  energy  loss  for  decreasing  grain  size. 

Values  in  the  literature  indicate  that  compressional  wave  attenuation 

in  natural  sediments  increases  with  decreasing  grain  size,  peaks  at 

a  mean  grain  size  of  approximately  54,  and  then  decreases  as  grain  size 
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continues  to  decrease.  Hamilton  presents  a  summary  of  attenuation 
data  in  the  form  of  two  curves,  one  versus  grain  size  and  one  versus 
porosity.  Both  have  the  same  general  shape.  However,  since  attenuation 
varies  with  grain  size  at  constant  porosity,  as  shown  here,  and  also 
varies  with  porosity  at  constant  grain  size,  as  shown  in  a  previous 
report, ^  the  two  parameters  should  not  be  considered  separately  unless 
natural  depositional  processes  are  such  that  a  specific  porosity  can  be 
associated  with  a  definite  grain  size.  Figure  27  shows  the  present  data 
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along  with  the  values  summarized  by  Hamilton.  A  theory  that  predicts 
the  effect  of  grain  size  and  porosity  on  the  compressional  wave  attenua¬ 
tion  must  assume  a  definite  mechanism  for  the  energy  loss.  A  satisfactory 
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theory  is  lacking.  Korvin  presents  a  theory  based  on  perturbations 
caused  by  random  inhomogeneities.  His  formulation  includes  the  grain  size 
and  porosity  as  parameters  and  correctly  predicts  the  behavior  displayed 
in  Fig.  27.  Other  predictions  by  his  theory,  however,  are  unsubstantiated 
for  unconsolidated  materials. 

The  values  obtained  for  the  compressional  wave  attenuations  in  the 
saturated  sediments  studied  here  compare  well  with  values  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  The  decrements  given  for  the  dry  materials,  however,  are  of 
doubtful  significance.  The  problems  associated  with  their  determination 
were  discussed  earlier.  Values  in  the  literature  are  much  smaller; 
however,  these  are  obtained  from  resonant  column  experiments  on  jacketed 

materials  subjected  to  confining  pressures  and  are  difficult  to  extrapo- 
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late  to  the  present  experimental  conditions.  Gardner  et  al.  report  that 
decrements  obtained  from  such  experiments  are  approximately  the  same  for 
both  extensional  and  torsional  vibrations. 

A  slight  decrease  in  shear  wave  attenuation  with  increasing  grain 
size  is  indicated  by  the  data  for  the  saturated  glass  beads.  Decrements 
for  all  samples  range  from  0.3  to  2.  Hamilton,  in  a  review  of  available 
shear  wave  data,  found  that  decrements  for  natural  water  saturated 
sands  and  silts  were  mostly  between  0.1  and  0.6.  He  further  suggested 
that  values  for  sand  could  be  approximated  by  0.30+0.15.  Of  the  nine 
values  in  the  present  report,  five  fall  within  this  range,  while  four 
are  substantially  larger.  However,  Hamilton  was  forced  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  very  sparse  data,  some  of  which  included  values  at  pressures 
or  depths  different  from  those  encountered  here. 
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Hall  and  Richart  found  that  saturated  samples  of  Ottawa  sand  and 
glass  beads  had  higher  shear  damping  rates  than  the  corresponding  dry 
material.  They  measured  damping  by  the  amplitude  decay  of  a  vibrating 
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column  of  sediment  packed  In  a  rubber  sleeve,  and  found  that  damping 
tends  to  decrease  with  an  increase  of  confining  pressure.  Decrement 
values  in  the  present  study  for  the  sands  in  the  small  tank  and  the  sand 
and  bead  specimens  in  the  large  tank  show  an  increase  in  damping  with 
water  saturation.  The  four  bead  samples  in  the  small  tank,  however, 
show  the  reverse  behavior. 


There  have  been  theoretical  efforts  to  relate  ratios  of  compressional 

and  shear  wave  velocity  to  ratios  of  the  corresponding  decrements.  The 
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resulting  equations  are  of  the  form 


6 

s 

<$ 
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s 


(13) 


with  predicted  values  of  K  cited  as  0.75  or  0.50.  Hamilton  notes  that 
available  data  indicate  values  of  K  in  the  range  0.02  to  0.2.  The  data 
in  Table  III  yield  K=0. 012+0. 005  for  the  beads  and  K=0.05+0.03  for 
the  sands.  On  this  basis,  Eq.  (13)  is  not  a  particularly  accurate 
means  of  estimating  shear  attenuation. 


E.  Theoretical  Considerations 


The  displacement  of  a  damped  harmonic  oscillation  is  given  by 

U  =  ei  (cot-£x) 

where 

Real(I)  =  g,  =  i  =  — 

\  v 

Img(4)  =  4'  =  a  (attenuation  in  nepers/unit  distance). 

The  elastic  wave  equation  for  shear  waves,  that  is,  displacements 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  is 
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(15) 
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Substitution  of  Eq.  (14)  into  Eq.  (15)  gives 

-2  2 

=  co  P  ,  (16) 


which,  in  the  absence  of  dissipation,  yields  the  familiar  expression  for 
shear  wave  velocity  in  terms  of  the  shear  modulus  and  the  density: 
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(17) 


However,  if  Eq.  (16)  is  applied  for  then  either  u  or  p  or  both 

must  be  considered  as  complex  operators.  If  p  is  arbitrarily  assigned 
an  imaginary  component,  then  Eq.  (16)  implies 
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where  r=aV/o>.  When  the  damping  is  small,  r  <<1,  and  Eqs.  (18)  and  (20) 
reduce  to 


,  and 


(21) 
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(22) 


Equation  (21),  which  is  independent  of  frequency,  corresponds  to  the 
elastic  expression  for  the  velocity.  Equation  (22)  yields  a  constant 
log  decrement  when  a  varies  as  the  first  power  of  frequency. 
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Similar  conclusions  can  be  obtained  for  compressional  waves. 

That  is,  for  small  damping,  velocity  dispersion  is  negligible  and 
attenuation  varies  as  the  first  power  of  frequency.  Since  these 
conclusions  are  supported  by  the  available  compressional  wave  data,^ 

Hamilton  has  suggested  that  the  above  viscoelastic  model  be  adopted  for 
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shear  waves. 

The  data  presented  here  support  Hamilton's  supposition  although, 
as  shown  later,  this  is  not  the  only  model  consistent  with  these  data. 

The  factor  (l-r^)/(l+r^)^  is  0.998  and  0.98  for  the  dry  and  saturated 
MH  beads,  respectively,  in  the  large  tank,  and  is  0.998  and  0.96  for  the 
dry  and  saturated  PC  sand.  Variations  in  the  velocity  measurements  over 
a  decade  of  frequency  were  less  than  5  ra/sec,  which  is  within  the 
expected  experimental  error.  A  first  power  variation  of  attenuation  with 
frequency  is  a  reasonable  fit  to  the  attenuation  data  shown  in  Figs.  23 
through  26. 

Although  the  adoption  of  a  complex  shear  modulus  in  Eq.  (16) 
appears  to  predict  the  correct  frequency  dependence  of  the  velocity  and 
attenuation,  no  procedure  exists  for  calculating  the  real  and  imaginary 
parts  of  the  rigidity  apart  from  independent  measurements  of  velocity 
and  attenuation.  Since  no  physical  mechanism  has  been  specified,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  effect  of  physical  parameters,  such  as  grain 
size  or  porosity,  without  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  data 
from  which  empirical  relations  can  be  derived. 

Since  marine  sediments  are  grossly  two-phase  systems  (fluid  and 

grains),  it  is  of  interest  to  investigate  the  effect  of  fluid  saturation. 

29 

Gassman  derived  expressions  relating  the  elastic  moduli  of  the  bulk 
sediment  to  those  of  the  sediment  grains,  the  pore  fluid,  and  the  sediment 
frame.  Since  water  has  vanishing  rigidity,  Gassman  concluded  that 

p(bulk)  =  p (frame)  .  (23) 
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For  small  damping,  application  of  Eq.  (19)  to  Kqa.  (21)  and  (22)  imp 11 us 


V2(bulk) 


(f  rantf)p  (f  ramo) 
p (bulk) 


(24) 


aiul 


6 (bulk) 


V (bulk) 
V( frame) 


<S  (frame) 


(25) 


Equation  (24)  states  that  the  bulk  shear  velocity  la  lens  than  that  of 
the  frame  In  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  densities. 
Since  dissipation  has  been  introduced  only  through  the  Imaginary  part  ot 
the  shear  modulus,  which,  for  the  moment.  Is  assumed  equal  for  both  the 
frame  and  the  bulk  sediment,  the  attenuation  in  each  case  Is  the  same. 
This  leads  to  Eq,  (25)  which  states  that  the  hulk  log  decrement  Is  less 
than  that  of  Lhc  frame. 


To  test  the  predictions  of  Kqs.  (24)  and  (25),  values  ol  the  frame 

velocity  and  decrement  are  required.  It  Is  often  assumed  in  laboratory 

studies  that  values  obtained  from  the  dry  sediment  can  be  used  to 

.’1  10 

approximate  the  frame  parameters.  ’  ’  This  is  probably  a  reasonable 

assumption  for  consolidated  sediments  with  a  fixed  frame,  although  the 
possibility  still,  exists  that  addition  of  the  fluid  can  alter  the  physical 
process  responsible  for  frame  dissipation.  For  example,  11  energy  loss 
In  the  dry  material  is  due  to  frictional  forces  at  the  grain  boundaries, 
then  fluid  lubrication  could  change  the  gratn-to-grain  interaction. 

For  unconsolidated  materials,  greater  care  must  be  exercised  If  the  frame 
parameters  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  dry  sediment  values.  Experiment  a  1 
conditions  must  be  such  that  the  same  packing  Is  produced  for  both  the 
dry  and  the  saturated  materials.  That  Is,  a  specific  porosity  and  stress 
state  must  be  reproducible.  This  Is  not  too  difficult  for  the  sand  slice 
particles  Investigated  here.  Control  of  compaction  lor  dry  silt  and 
clay  particles,  however,  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Additionally, 
since  natural  clays  are  cohesive,  saturation  affects  the  structure  of 
the  material.  Thus,  while  the  concept  of  a  frame  modulus  as  envisioned 
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by  Gassman  may  still  be  applied  to  finer  sediments,  its  value  is 
difficult  to  obtain  Independent  of  its  defining  equation. 

The  shear  wave  velocities  in  Table  III  show  a  decrease  with  fluid 
saturation  as  predicted.  However,  in  every  case,  the  decrease  is  greater 
than  that  implied  by  the  additional  mass  of  the  water.  This  may  indicate 
a  change  in  the  frame  values  with  saturation.  The  decrements  for  the 
dry  materials  divide  into  two  groups.  The  glass  beads  in  the  small 
tank  all  gave  higher  attenuations  when  dry  than  when  saturated.  The 
beads  in  the  large  tank  and  all  of  the  sands  show  an  increase  in 
attenuation  with  saturation.  (The  attenuation  in  the  dry  PC  sand  is 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  saturated  sample  even  though  the  increase 
in  velocity  gives  a  larger  log  decrement.)  The  extreme  sensitivity  of 
the  dry  bead  measurements  in  the  small  tank  to  very  minor  physical 
disturbances  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  measured  values  should  be  taken 
as  the  frame  parameter  values  when  the  same  beads  are  saturated.  The 
angular  sand  grains  are  less  subject  to  changes  in  the  particle  arrange¬ 
ment  due  to  minor  vibrations  and  are  also  less  susceptible  to  static 
electric  charges.  Presumably,  the  increase  in  overburden  pressure  in 
the  large  tank  imparts  enough  rigidity  to  the  bead  packing  that  the 

frame  changes  only  slightly  upon  saturation.  Data  in  the  literature 
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indicate  an  increase  in  attenuation  with  saturation.  ’ 

If  the  attenuation  increases  with  saturation,  then  an  additional 
loss  mechanism  due  to  the  fluid  is  implied.  An  obvious  possibility  is 
viscous  drag  caused  by  the  relative  movement  of  the  frame  and  the  pore 
fluid. 

Equation  (24)  was  obtained  with  the  assumption  that  the  entire  mass 

of  the  fluid  was  perfectly  coupled  to  the  frame  (Gassman' s  "closed 

system").  At  acoustic  frequencies,  however,  the  possibility  exists  that 

a  smaller  portion  of  the  fluid  mass  is  coupled  to  the  grains  through 

viscous  interaction.  The  p(bulk)  in  Eq.  (24)  should  then  be  replaced  by 

an  "effective  density"  that  depends  on  the  frequency.  If  the  coupling 

is  less  than  perfect,  then  a  smaller  change  between  the  frame  and  bulk 
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velocities  is  indicated  than  that  predicted  by  Eq.  (24).  This  has  been 

21 

observed  by  Domenico  for  pressurized  sand  and  bead  specimens. 

33 

Ament  obtained  an  equation  for  the  effective  density  based  on  a 
simple  consideration  of  viscous,  incompressible  flow.  He  found 


p(effective)  ■  p(static)  + 


lui(K/n)(l-d)2PA2 
3  -  iw(K/n)(l-6)(pf+6A) 


(26) 


where  K  is  the  absolute  permeability,  n  is  the  fluid  viscosity,  3  is  the 
porosity,  and  A=p^-Pj  is  the  difference  between  the  grain  and  fluid 
densities . 

The  imaginary  part  of  Eq.  (26)  will  introduce  an  additional 
attenuation  due  to  the  relative  movement  that  at  first  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  frequency  and  then  becomes  almost  constant  (Fig.  28).  In 
order  for  the  permeability  measured  at  steady  flow  rates  to  be  appro¬ 
priate,  Ament  states  that  the  frequency  should  be  less  than  approximately 


_l!L 

Pfa* 


(27) 


where  a  is  the  pore  "size".  Since  the  frequencies  used  in  the  present 
study  are  above  this  limit,  a  frequency  correction  to  the  fluid  flow  is 
required . 
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Biot,  in  a  detailed  study  of  relative  frame-fluid  movement  caused 
by  acoustic  stress,  obtained  an  expression  similar  to  Eq.  (27)  for  a 
frequency  above  which  the  assumption  of  Poiseuille  flow  is  invalid.  He 
derived  a  complex  correction  factor  to  the  viscosity  that  allows  con¬ 
sideration  of  higher  frequencies.  His  result,  in  terms  of  zero  order 
Kelvin  functions,  was 


F(x)  -  r 


hJlLl. 


(28) 
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FIGURE  28 

RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THEORETICAL  FRAME  LOSS 
AND  VISCOUS  DISSIPATION  TO  SHEAR  WAVE  ATTENUATION 
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The  pore  size  a  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  radius  of  a  circular  tube. 
However,  Biot  found  that  the  analytic  solution  for  flow  between  two 
infinite  parallel  plates  gave  essentially  the  same  correction  if  a  was 
adjusted  by  a  scale  factor.  Thus  a  may  be  regarded  as  a  pore  size  parame¬ 
ter  that  will  vary  with  sinuosity  and  pore  shape.  Note,  however,  that 
a  large  variation  in  pore  size  is  not  allowed  within  a  given  sediment. 

The  pore  size  parameter  may  be  regarded  as  an  empirical  constant  or, 
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for  well-sorted  sediments,  may  be  related  to  the  mean  grain  diameter 
through  the  Kozeny-Carman  equation  (Eq.  (7))  by 


d 

m  6 

3  (1-6) 


(31) 


Replacing  the  viscosity  in  Eq.  (26)  with  6F(k)  as  defined  in 
Eq.  (28)  results  in  a  viscous  loss  term  that  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  frequency  at  lower  frequencies  and  as  the  square  root  of  the 
frequency  at  high  frequencies.  (See  Fig.  28.) 


With  both  p  and  p  regarded  as  complex,  Eq.  (16)  gives 
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If  n  is  taken  as  an  empirical  complex  constant  determined  by  the 
frame,  and  p  is  Ament's  effective  density,  i.e.,  Eq.  (26)  modified  by 
Biot's  frequency  correction  to  the  viscosity,  then,  with  the  appropriate 
choice  of  parameters,  Eqs.  (32)  and  (33)  are  equivalent  to  Stoll's^’^’^® 

application  of  Biot's  theory  for  shear  wave  propagation  in  acoustic 

39 

media.  This  is  not  unexpected  since  Geertsma  and  Smith  showed  that 
Ament's  equation  can  be  derived  from  Biot's  equations  of  motion.  The 
only  difference  between  Eqs.  (32)  and  (33)  and  similar  equations  used 
by  Stoll  is  the  number  of  parameters  which  must  be  specified.  Stoll’s 
formulation  includes  not  only  the  pore  size  parameter  discussed  above, 
but  also  an  additional  "structure  constant." 

The  structure  constant,  in  effect,  adds  an  additional  term  to  the 

effective  density  of  Eq.  (26)  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  mass 

coupling  between  the  frame  and  the  fluid  not  due  to  viscous  interaction, 

as  would  exist  in  isolated  cavities  oriented  perpendicular  to  the  pressure 
40 

gradient.  Any  significant  contribution  of  this  type  would  cause  the 

41 

intercept  of  Fig.  14  to  deviate  from  the  origin.  For  the  highly 
permeable  sediments  considered  in  the  present  study,  stagnant  pockets 
of  fluid  can  be  neglected.  This  amounts  to  setting  Stoll's  structure 
constant  to  unity  or  Biot's  mass  coupling  parameter,  p^0,  to  zero. 

Slight  variations  of  these  parameters  cause  only  minor  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  resulting  attenuation  versus  frequency  curves. 

Figure  28  illustrates  the  relative  theoretical  effects  of  the  various 
alterations  to  the  elastic  solution  of  the  shear  wave  equation  of  motion. 
The  values  are  appropriate  for  the  MH  beads  in  the  large  tank.  With  p»p 
(dry),  a  constant  log  decrement  for  the  frame,  as  implied  by  Fig.  24, 
yields  a  straight  line  with  unity  slope.  With  y'=0,  the  viscous  loss 
for  constant  flow  resistance  obtained  from  Ament's  effective  density 
gives  a  constant  attenuation  at  higher  frequencies.  Introduction  of 
Biot’s  frequency  correction  to  the  viscosity  causes  the  viscous  loss  at 
high  frequencies  to  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  frequency.  The  total 


predicted  attenuation  when  all  parameters  in  Eq.  (33)  are  finite  is  the 
sum  of  the  individual  frame  and  viscous  losses. 

2 

The  transition  region  between  the  low  frequency  f  and  the  high 

1/2 

frequency  f  dependence  of  viscous  attenuation  on  frequency  depends 
critically  on  the  physical  permeability.  Changes  in  the  porosity  of  the 
pore  size  parameter  independent  of  their  influence  on  the  permeability 

cause  only  minor  changes  in  the  overall  shape  of  the  curve.  Stoll  and 

38 

Bryan  present  a  comprehensive  series  of  curves  illustrating  the  separate 
effects  of  the  various  parameters  on  predicted  compressional  wave 
attenuation.  Curves  obtained  from  Eq.  (33)  for  shear  waves  are  similar. 

Figures  29  and  30  compare  the  attenuation  predicted  by  Eq.  (33) 
with  the  experimental  data  shown  in  earlier  figures.  The  frame  parame¬ 
ters  are  taken  from  the  dry  sediment  measurements  and  the  pore  size 
parameter  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (31).  The  predicted  increase  in 
attenuation  due  to  viscous  loss  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  data 
for  both  the  MH  beads  and  the  PC  sand.  The  predicted  dispersion  in 
each  case  is  less  than  the  experimental  error  in  the  velocity  measure¬ 
ments.  However,  the  predicted  velocities  are  slightly  higher  than  those 
actually  measured.  Minor  adjustments  in  the  various  input  parameter 
values  can  result  in  better  agreement. 

There  is  insufficient  data  in  this  report,  or  in  the  literature, 
to  assess  the  detailed  influence  of  viscous  loss  on  overall  sediment 
attenuation.  Figures  29  and  30  indicate,  however,  that  additional 
measurements  are  needed  before  values  of  shear  wave  attenuation  at  a 
single  frequency  can  be  confidently  extrapolated  to  frequencies  several 
decades  removed  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  first  power  model. 

The  sediments  in  this  report  were  specially  chosen  such  that  the 
expected  viscous  loss  would  be  comparable  to  dissipation  in  the  frame. 

This  may  seldom  be  the  case  in  natural  marine  sediments.  The  frame 


loss  is  expected  to  dominate  in  low  permeability  sediments  such  as  silts 
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FIGURE  29 

SHEAR  WAVE  ATTENUATION  COMPARED  WITH 
PREDICTED  VISCOUS  LOSS  -  MH  BEADS 
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FIGURE  30 

SHEAR  WAVE  ATTENUATION  COMPARED  WITH 
PREDICTED  VISCOUS  LOSS  -  PC  SAND 


and  clays.  Also,  increased  rigidity  due  to  overburden  pressure  will 
cause  both  the  frame  and  the  viscous  losses  to  decrease,  although  not 
necessarily  in  proportion.  At  higher  pressures,  the  relative  dis¬ 
placement  of  fluid  and  frame  may  be  negligible.  A  definitive  statement 
on  the  practical  importance  of  viscous  loss  awaits  extended  in  situ 
measurements . 

The  present  research  has  concentrated  on  the  shear  wave  properties 
of  the  various  sediment  samples  since  research  on  the  acoustic  properties 
of  marine  sediments  has  been  dominated  by  studies  of  compressional  wave 
propagation.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  shear  wave  measurements 
could  be  made  in  the  laboratory  over  a  range  of  frequencies  where  viscous 
effects  should  be  most  evident.  This  region  has  been  neglected  in 
compressional  wave  laboratory  studies  because  of  experimental  difficulties 
caused  by  long  wavelengths.  The  general  agreement  of  the  shear  wave 
results  with  predictions  of  a  viscous  loss  model,  although  not  conclusive, 
implies  that  a  careful  reassessment  be  made  of  the  available  compressional 
wave  data.  Such  a  study  is  currently  in  progress.  Because  of  the 
critical  influence  of  permeability,  data  at  different  frequencies  must 
correspond  to  the  same  sediment  type  for  meaningful  comparison. 

F.  Conclusions 

Control  of  extraneous  stresses  that  influence  the  rigidity  of  the 
sediment  is  necessary  for  a  successful  laboratory  program  of  shear  wave 
measurement.  Both  the  finite  size  of  the  test  chamber  and  the  method  of 
compaction  can  influence  the  packing  of  sand  sized  particles.  Some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  minor  disturbances  of  the  sediment  can  be 
avoided  by  using  techniques  which  exert  a  controlled  external  frame 
pressure.  However,  the  resulting  measurements  must  then  be  converted 
to  a  lower  rigidity  before  comparison  can  be  made  with  measurements  at 
surface  pressures.  The  150  liter  sediment  tank  used  in  the  present 
study  represents  a  convenient  size  for  laboratory  measurements  in  sand. 
There  is  sufficient  sediment  mass  to  reduce  the  influence  of  minor 


vibrations  on  the  packing,  and  yet  the  mass  is  not  too  large  to  vibrate 
at  amplitudes  necessary  to  reach  minimum  porosity.  The  tank  is  also 
small  enough  to  allow  deaeration  of  the  entire  sediment  at  once.  An 
irregular  porous  foam  liner  has  been  found  to  be  an  efficient  absorber 
of  shear  wave  energy.  This  allows  interference  from  reflections  to  be 
minimized. 

High  quality  shear  wave  signals  can  be  generated  and  detected  by 
bender  elements  in  low  rigidity  unconsolidated  sediments .  The  broadband 
characteristics  of  the  transducers  allow  velocities  and  attenuations  to 
be  measured  over  more  than  a  decade  of  frequency.  Data  in  a  natural 
sand  and  a  sample  of  glass  beads  indicate  that  dispersion,  if  present, 
is  less  than  approximately  5%  between  0.5  and  20  kHz  for  both  dry  and 
saturated  specimens.  The  shear  wave  velocity  decreases  with  water 
saturation.  The  frequency  dependence  of  the  attenuation  can  be 
adequately  approximated  as  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  over  the  range  of  the  experiments.  However,  a  theoretical  model 
of  viscous  loss  successfully  predicts  the  observed  order  of  magnitude 
change  in  attenuation  between  the  dry  and  saturated  samples.  Since  this 
theory  predicts  a  variation  in  the  log  decrement  with  frequency, 
additional  data  are  required  before  values  of  shear  attenuation  for  highly 
permeable  sediments  can  be  confidently  extrapolated  over  several  decades. 
Continued  refinement  of  the  laboratory  technique  is  recommended,  as  well 
as  development  of  in  situ  capabilities. 
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V.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  NONLINEARITY  PARAMETER 
OF  SATURATED  SEDIMENTS  BY  IMPEDANCE  MEASUREMENT 


The  nature  and  possible  source  of  nonlinearity  in  saturated  marine 

I  0 

sediments  has  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  study.  In  conjunction 
with  our  work  on  developing  techniques  for  measuring  acoustic  impedance, 
we  have  considered  the  possibility  of  determining  the  value  of  the  non¬ 
linearity  parameter. 

It  is  postulated  that  the  relationship  between  the  excess  pressure  p 
and  the  particle  velocity  u  of  a  finite  amplitude  plane  wave  is  given  by 

6  2 

p  =  PoCoP  +  2  poU  (34) 


P  =  W^1  +  2  eo)  *  (35) 

where  3=1+B/2A  is  the  nonlinearity  parameter,  pQ  is  the  density,  c^  is 
the  small  signal  sound  speed,  and  eo=p/cQ  is  the  acoustic  Mach  number 
at  the  source.  This  relationship  indicates  that  the  nonlinearity 
parameter  of  a  fluid  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  radiation 
impedance  of  a  piston  transducer  as  a  function  of  particle  velocity  or 
as  a  function  of  driving  power. 

In  principle  this  could  be  accomplished  by  driving  a  piston 
transducer  with  a  sinusoidal  signal  of  (angular)  frequency  Due  to 

the  nonlinear  relationship  there  will  also  be  generated  a  second  harmonic 
signal  of  frequency  w ^  and  the  particle  velocity  will  be  of  the  form 


u(t) 


(36) 
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where  the  amplitude  of  the  second  harmonic  u2  is  much  smaller  than  the 
amplitude  of  the  first  harmonic  u^.  From  Eq.  (34)  the  sound  pressure  is 


p(t)  =  P0colu1cosw1t+u2cosw2t)  +  f  pc 


U1  P1  2 

2~  +  —  cosw2t  +  m2  cosi^t  +  ...  + 


however,  since  tJ^>>p2’  one  obtains  for  the  first  and  second  harmonic 
pressure  amplitudes,  respectively, 


(37) 


P1  “  poCoul 


=  JL 


P2  =  4  PoPl  =  4  eoPl 


(38) 

(39) 


This  suggests  that  one  could  measure  the  second  harmonic  pressure 
amplitude  during  the  transmission  of  the  fundamental  signal  and  deter¬ 
mine  8  by  the  use  of  Eq.  (39). 

Before  discussing  the  particular  arrangement  of  doing  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  approximate  value  of  the  ratio  (p2/p^) . 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  transducer  is  transmitting  an  intensity 
2 

of  10  W/cm  .  In  a  sandy  sediment  this  will  result  in  an  acoustic  Mach 
-4 

number  e  =1.3x10  .  In  water  8=4;  in  saturated  marine  sediments  the 

°  42 

value  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  higher  and  one  may  assume  the  value 
8=10.  From  Eq.  (39)  one  therefore  finds  that  (p2/p^)=3. 25x10 
or  expressed  in  decibels,  (p2/p^)  =  -70  dB.  For  other  source  levels,  the 
ratio  be  as  given  by  Fig.  31.  It  is  clear  that  for  all 

practical  source  levels  the  amplitude  of  the  second  harmonic  will  be 
very  low  and  difficult  to  measure  with  any  accuracy. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  design  of  the  transducer  must  also  be 
given  some  consideration.  In  order  to  transmit  at  a  rather  high  power 
level,  the  transducer  must  be  resonant  at  the  fundamental  frequency 
For  a  normal  design  this  will  result  in  a  low  sensitivity  at  the  second 
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harmonic  frequency.  This  problem  could  be  overcome  by  a  double  transducer 
as  depicted  in  Fig.  32. 

The  transducer  consists  of  two  disks  bonded  together  such  that  the 
direction  of  polarization  of  each  disk  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  other. 
Each  disk  has  a  thickness  of  one  quarter-wavelength  at  the  second  har¬ 
monic  frequency  and  the  displacement  amplitudes  will  be  such  that 
maximum  displacement  will  occur  only  at  the  faces  of  the  transducer  for 
the  fundamental  frequency  while  for  the  second  harmonic  frequency 
maximum  displacement  will  occur  at  the  faces  and  also  at  the  center 
where  the  two  elements  are  joined.  At  the  fundamental  frequency,  the 
transducer  faces  will  vibrate  out  of  phase.  At  the  second  harmonic 
frequency  the  faces  will  vibrate  in  phase  with  each  other  but  out  of 
phase  with  the  center.  If  the  transducer  is  electrically  connected  as 
in  Fig.  32  to  the  inverting  and  noninverting  input  ports  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  amplifier,  the  action  of  the  amplifier  will  be  such  that  its 
output  will  contain  only  the  second  harmonic  signal. 

The  technique  outlined  above  must  be  compared  with  other  techniques, 
in  particular  techniques  based  on  propagation  measurements.  If  the 
second  harmonic  signal  is  measured  at  some  distance  from  the  projector, 
the  relative  amplitude  will  be  significantly  higher  due  to  the  cumula¬ 
tive  affect  of  the  distortion.  Figure  33,  from  Ref.  38,  shows  the  expected 

second  harmonic  level  as  a  function  of  distance  for  a  projected  source 

2 

intensity  of  10  W/cm  and  assuming  plane  waves  in  the  whole  interaction 
region.  The  maximum  relative  level  in  this  case  is  more  than  30  dB 
higher  than  the  level  at  the  source  (Fig.  31).  Propagation  of  spherical 
waves  gives  a  lower  second  harmonic  amplitude  than  plane  waves  but  still 
the  maximum  relative  level  at  some  distance  will  be  significantly  higher 
than  the  level  at  the  source. 

Because  the  nonlinear  impedance  method  and  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  32 
have  not  yet  been  tried,  the  comparison  cannot  be  conclusive  at  this 
point.  Despite  the  fact  that  certain  problems  associated  with  the 
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TERMINAL  A  -  TRANSMITTING  FUNDAMENTAL  SIGNAL 
TERMINAL  B  -  RECEIVING  SECOND  HARMONIC  SIGNAL 


FIGURE  32 

TRANSDUCER  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  NONLINEAR  IMPEDANCE  MEASUREMENT 
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FIGURE  33 

AMPLITUDE  OF  THE  NONLINEARLY  GENERATED 
2nd  HARMONIC  COMPONENT  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  THE  DISTANCE  FROM  THE  TRANSDUCER 

ASSUMING  PLANE  WAVES  AND  PROJECTED 
INTENSITY  OF  10W/cm2 
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geometry  of  propagation  can  be  avoided  with  the  impedance  method,  it  is 
believed  that  the  propagation  measurement  of  nonlinearly  generated 
second  harmonic  signals  will  be  the  most  accurate  of  the  two  methods 
considered  here. 
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The  new  design  for  the  tape  recorder  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  34, 
which  is  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  recorder  mechanism.  The  mechanism  is 
designed  around  the  Scotch  DC100A  digital  data  cartridge  from  3M  Company. 
The  cartridge  contains  45  m  (150  ft)  of  4  mm  (5/32  in.)  wide  magnetic 
tape.  It  is  designed  for  single  point  drive,  either  forward  or  reverse 
at  up  to  230  cm/sec  (90  ips).  This  single  point  drive  feature  was  the 
reason  that  this  more  expensive  tape  was  selected  over  the  Phillips 
cassette  tape  used  in  the  previous  profilometer  design.  The  three  pri¬ 
mary  requirements  for  the  tape  recorder  in  the  profilometer  system  are 
ruggedness,  low  cost,  and  the  ability  to  fit  inside  the  11.5  cm  i.d. 
pressure  case. 

Previous  profilometer  designs  had  used  a  Sony  model  TC-40  cassette 
recorder  modified  for  4-track  FM  operation  with  good  results;  this 
recorder  was  of  requisite  size  and  had  the  advantage  of  low  cost. 

However,  it  was  not  very  rugged  and  could  not  easily  be  modified  to 
operate  at  the  higher  tape  speeds  that  the  new  design  requires. 

With  the  DC100A  tape  cartridge,  all  the  tape  handling  mechanism  is 
incorporated  inside  the  cartridge.  The  only  moving  part  on  the  external 
transport  is  the  drive  motor.  Thus  the  transport  could  easily  be  con¬ 
structed  by  ARLtUT  at  low  cost.  Not  having  the  many  pulleys  and  belts 
that  casette  recorders  have,  the  new  transport  is  extremely  rugged 
by  comparison.  Finally,  the  small  size  of  the  data  cartridge 
(6  cm  x  8  cm  x  A  cm)  allows  a  compact  design  that  easily  fits  inside 
the  pressure  case  and  is  readily  shock  isolated  from  the  container. 

The  tape  transport  is  10.5  cm  diam  and  2.5  cm  thick,  exclusive  of 
the  motor,  which  is  a  3.8  cm  diam  x  3.2  cm  high  permanent  magnetic  dc 
motor.  A  small  rubber  bushing  is  mounted  on  the  motor  shaft  to  provide 
compliant  contact  with  the  drive  wheel  in  the  cartridge.  Tape  speed 
and  direction  are  controlled  by  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor. 


The  tape  head  is  rigidly  mounted  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  transport, 

as  is  the  optical  end-of-tape  sensor.  The  latter  consists  of  an  LED 
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FIGURE  34 

PROFILOMETER  TAPE  TRANSPORT 


lamp  mounted  vertically  through  the  bottom  plute  and  a  phototransistor 
mounted  horizontally  near  the  LED,  A  small  mirror  mounted  inside  the 
cartridge  directs  the  vertical  light  beam  through  the  path  of  the  tape 
and  into  the  sensing  area  of  the  phototransistor.  The  dark  tape  does  not 
allow  light  to  reach  the  sensor.  A  clear  leader  at  each  end  of  the 
tape  (provided  by  rubbing  off  the  oxide  from  the  tape)  causes  the  light 
to  reach  the  sensors  which,  in  turn,  drive  electronic  circuits  to 
stop  tape  motion. 

The  square  cutouts  on  each  side  of  the  transport  provide  clearance 
for  the  curd  cage  mounting  bars  of  the  profilometer  as  well  as  passage 
of  wires  to  the  motor  and  to  the  waterproof  connectors  on  the  pressure 
case  end  cap. 

The  tape  cartridge  slides  into  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom 
plate  and  is  guided  into  proper  position  by  the  grooved  side  rails.  The 
cartridge  is  held  in  contact  with  the  tape  head  and  drive  motor  by  an 
elastic  loop  stretched  across  the  back  of  the  cartridge  from  one  side 
rail  to  the  other. 

One  result  of  changing  to  the  new  recording  system  using  the  DC100A 
tape  cartridge  is  that  only  about  1  min  of  recording  time  is  available. 
Approximately  4  to  5  sec  of  data  recording  are  needed  since  the  corer 
penetrates  the  bottom  in  this  amount  of  time.  The  old  profilometer 
system  with  the  Phillips  cassette  recorder  had  1  h  of  recording  time 
with  a  C-120  cassette;  thus,  the  procedure  was  to  turn  both  the  electronic 
power  and  the  recorder  on  at  the  surface  during  deployment  of  the  corer 
and  then  attempt  to  reach  the  ocean  bottom  with  the  corer  before  the 
tape  was  expended. 

The  procedure  with  the  new  system  design  is  to  turn  the  circuit  power 
on  at  the  surface  with  a  water-sensing  switch  circuit  so  that  the  circuits 
will  be  stabilized  and  ready  when  the  corer  reaches  the  bottom. 
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At  the  bottom,  where  the  corer  is  triggered,  a  switch  is  tripped 
to  operate  the  tape  recorder.  An  elapse  of  approximately  1  to  2  sec 
between  the  time  the  corer  is  triggered  and  the  time  it  enters  the  bottom 
provides  sufficient  time  for  the  recorder  to  reach  speed. 


APPENDIX  C 

EXPLANATION  OF  FUNCTION  OF  PROFILOMETER  CIRCUITS 
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In  the  following,  each  circuit  function  will  be  explained  separately 
in  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  the  system  block  diagram.  Total  system 
function  will  also  be  explained. 

I.  PROFILOMETER  SYSTEM 


Figure  35  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  profilometer  system.  Each  block 
of  the  system  is  incorporated  on  a  separate  printed  circuit  card. 

The  purposes  of  the  system  are  to  measure  and  record  the  sound 
velocity  in  the  sea  bottom,  to  record  the  deceleration  of  the  corer 
during  bottom  penetration,  and  to  measure  and  record  the  insertion  loss 
of  the  bottom  on  sound  propagation. 

The  pulse  generator  supplies  a  10  V,  1.5  ysec  pulse  to  the 
projector  (at  a  repetition  rate  of  about  750/sec)  to  generate  a  pulse  of 
sound  which  propagates  through  the  medium  between  the  projector  and 
receiver.  The  transducers  are  mounted  pointing  inward  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  cutter  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  corer.  As  bottom  sediments  are 
penetrated  by  the  corer,  the  sediments  flow  between  the  transducers  so 
that  the  sound  propagates  through  the  sediment  and  is  detected  by  the 
receiving  transducer.  The  signal  is  input  to  the  preamplifier  which 
has  a  gain  of  40  dB.  The  amplified  signal  is  then  bandpass  filtered 
with  a  low  cutoff  frequency  of  120  kHz  and  a  high  cutoff  frequency  of 
250  kHz.  The  filter  has  a  gain  of  20  dB. 

The  phase  shifter  has  two  functions:  to  shift  the  phase  of  the 
signal  by  90°,  and  to  provide  variable  gain  for  both  the  phase  shifted 
and  unshifted  components.  The  gain  for  each  output  is  set  such  that 
the  two  signals  are  equal  in  amplitude  and  just  below  clipping  level 
with  water  between  the  transducers  (zero  attenuation). 

The  pulse  amplitude  detector  measures  the  peak  amplitude  of  the 
received  signal  at  the  0°  phase  output  of  the  phase  shifter  and  inputs 
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an  analog  voltage  to  the  recording  system  proportional  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  received  signal. 

The  time  delay  detector  measures  the  time  Interval  between  the 
pulse  transmission  and  reception,  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  sound 
In  the  medium  between  the  transducers.  The  output  of  the  time  delay 
detector  is  a  square  pulse  which  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  transmit 
pulse  and  ends  at  the  first  cycle  peak  of  the  received  signal  which  is 
above  a  set  threshold  level.  The  threshold  is  used  to  avoid  triggering 
on  low  level  noise  generated  by  the  circuitry.  The  time  delay  detector 
also  provides  a  sampling  pulse,  approximately  20  usee  in  duration,  which 
starts  at  the  end  of  the  time  interval  output  pulse. 

The  time  interval  output  pulse  is  used  by  the  time  delav-to-voltage 
converter  to  generate  an  analog  voltage  which  is  proportional  to  the  time 
interval  between  transmission  and  reception  of  the  acoustic  pulse.  This 
analog  voltage  is  input  to  the  recorder. 

The  accelerometer  consists  of  a  piezoelectric  acceleration  sensor 
coupled  to  a  charge  amplifier.  The  output  of  this  circuit  is  an  analog 
voltage  which  is  proportional  to  the  acceleration  experienced  by  the 
corer  as  it  penetrates  the  bottom.  The  analog  output  is  also  input 
to  the  recorder. 

There  are  two  FM  record  circuits  in  the  prof ilometer ,  each  of  which 
contains  two  recording  channels.  The  FM  record  circuits  take  the  slowly 
varying  analog  input  and  generate  a  frequency  modulated  signal  which  is 
applied  to  the  recording  head.  One  channel  has  no  input  but  rather 
generates  a  constant  frequency  reference  signal  which  is  recorded  on 
one  track. 

The  recorder  control  contains  the  necessary  circuitry  to  drive 
the  tape  drive  motor  and  to  start  and  stop  the  tape  drive  at  the  proper 
times.  The  tape  drive  is  started  when  a  magnetic  reed  switch  is  energized 


at  the  instant  the  corer  is  triggered  near  the  ocean  bottom.  The  tape 
drive  is  turned  off  when  an  optical  sensor  detects  the  end  of  the 
magnetic  tape. 

The  power  supply  contains  circuits  to  control  application  of 
appropriate  voltages  to  the  rest  of  the  electronic  circuitry.  There 
are  two  voltage  regulators  in  the  power  supply:  one  for  main  power  at 
10  V,  and  one  for  5  V  reference  at  low  current.  Input  to  the  power 
supply  is  12  V  from  a  rechargable  nickel-cadmium  battery  pack  capable 
of  supplying  1.8  Ah.  The  power  supply  is  energized  by  a  water  activated 
switch. 

II.  PULSE  GENERATOR 

The  pulse  generator  circuit,  shown  in  Fig.  36,  consists  of  a 
NE  555  IC  timer  configured  as  a  free  running  astable  multivibrator  driving 
a  power  switching  circuit.  Rl,  R2,  and  Cl  determine  the  on  and  off 
times  of  the  multivibrator.  The  output  at  pin  3  of  Q1  is  high  for  a 
time  t^,  where 

t  =  0.693 (R1+R2)C2  .  (40) 

Then  the  output  goes  low  for  a  time  t^,  where 

t2  =  0.693(R2)C1  .  (41) 

Thus  the  output  is  low  for  approximately  2  ysec  and  high  for  approximately 
1.3  msec.  The  pulse  repetition  rate  is  thus  about  750  pps. 

The  output  of  Q1  is  applied  through  R3  to  the  base  of  Q2  and  through 
R6  to  the  base  of  Q5.  Q5  inverts  the  pulse  to  provide  a  positive  trig¬ 
ger  to  the  measuring  circuits;  a  negative  trigger  is  supplied  directly 
by  the  output  of  Ql.  Q2  inverts  the  negative  trigger  pulse  and  drives 
the  gate  of  Q3  which  is  a  power  FET.  The  output  of  Q3  drives  the 
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transducer  through  a  cable.  C3  and  C4  decrease  switching  times  in  the 
driving  circuit.  Q4  is  a  power  FET  arranged  so  that  its  gate  is  driven 
180®  out  of  phase  with  the  driver  FET,  Q3,  so  that  its  low  impedance 
reduces  ringing  in  the  transducer.  The  output  driver  circuit  is  arranged 
so  that  voltage  levels  up  to  40  V  may  be  applied  to  terminal  6  if 
needed  to  increase  output  power. 

III.  INPUT  PREAMPLIFIER 

The  input  preamplifier  circuit,  shown  in  Fig.  37,  consists  of  three 
BIFET  type  IC  operational  amplifiers  (RCA  type  CA3140)  configured  as  a 
differential  input  instrumentation  amplifier.  The  signal  from  the 
receiving  transducer  is  applied  to  the  noninverting  inputs  of  Q6  and  Q7 
which  form  a  differential  input-differential  output  stage  with  a  voltage 
gain  of  X10.  Q8  with  gain  setting  resistors  R13,  R14,  R15,  and  R16  form 
a  X10  differential  input/single  output  stage.  Total  gain  for  the  pre¬ 
amplifier  is  X100  (40  dB). 

Because  the  operational  amplifiers  are  operated  from  a  single  10  V 
supply,  all  inputs  are  referred  to  the  +5  V  reference  supply  to  bias  the 
outputs  to  the  center  of  the  operational  amplifier  output  range. 

IV.  FILTER 

The  filter  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  38,  consists  of  four  cascaded 
2-pole  active  sections  to  provide  bandpass  action  with  4-pole  rolloff  at 
each  end.  The  first  two  sections  are  2-pole  multiple  feedback  active 
filters  in  the  high  pass  mode.  The  3  dB  point  of  each  section  is  at 
120  kHz  and  the  gain  of  each  section  is  X2. 

The  last  two  stages  are  2-pole  active  low  pass  filters  with  3  dB 
points  at  280  kHz  and  gain  of  X2.  The  total  gain  of  the  filter  is  thus 
X16  in  the  passband  and  is  down  6  dB  at  120  kHz  and  280  kHz. 
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Cll  and  C14  are  dc  blocking  capacitors  that  allow  all  inputs  to  be 
referred  to  +5  V  to  set  the  output  of  each  stage  in  the  center  of  its 
range. 

V.  PHASE  SHIFTER 

The  function  of  the  phase  shift  circuit  (Fig.  39)  is  to  take  the 
filtered  input  signal  and  provide  two  output  signals  of  the  same  amplitude 
but  shifted  90°  in  phase.  Q13,  R31,  and  R32  form  a  variable  gain  non¬ 
inverting  amplifier  that  provides  a  0°  phase  shifted  signal  to  the 
following  circuits.  Q14  and  associated  resistors  and  capacitor  form  a 
constant  gain/variable  phase  amplifier.  R33  is  adjusted  to  provide 
90°  phase  shift,  Q15,  R36,  and  R37  are  a  variable  gain  amplifier  for  the 
90°  phase  shifted  signal.  R32  and  R37  are  adjusted  so  that  the  respective 
signals  at  TP9  and  TP10  are  equal  in  amplitude  and  just  below  clipping 
level  with  no  signal  attenuation. 

VI.  PULSE  AMPLITUDE  DETECTOR 

The  pulse  amplitude  detector  (Fig.  40)  provides  an  analog  voltage 
output  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  the  received  signal  pulse. 

Q16  along  with  R38,  R39,  R40,  and  R41,  and  D1  forms  a  precision 
rectifier  circuit  to  detect  the  envelope  of  the  received  pulse.  R42,  D2, 
and  C18  form  a  peak  detector  circuit  to  hold  the  maximum  level  of  the 
envelope  of  the  received  pulse.  Q18  resets  the  circuit  at  each  transmit 
pulse  so  that  each  measurement  begins  at  the  zero  amplitude  level. 

Q17  forms  a  XI  gain  noninverting  isolation  stage  to  keep  the  load  on 
the  output  from  discharging  C18  during  the  interval  between  received 
pulses.  Q18  is  driven  by  the  positive  going  trigger  pulse  from  the 
pulse  generator  circuit. 
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FIGURE  39 

PHASE  SHIFTER  SCHEMATIC 


VI 1.  TIME  DELAY  DETECTOR 


The  time  delay  detector  (Fig.  41)  operates  to  provide  a  square  pulse 
which  has  a  length  equal  to  the  transit  time  of  the  acoustic  pulse 
across  the  sediment  core  sample.  Q19A  and  01911  form  adjustable  threshold 
comparators  for  the  0°  and  90°  phase  signals.  The  threshold  for  the  0° 
comparator  is  set  so  that  the  signal  at  TP11  stays  low  except  during 
positive  cycles  of  the  received  pulse  which  are  above  a  threshold 
sufficient  to  keep  noise  in  the  signal  from  bringing  TP 1 1  high.  The 
threshold  for  the  90°  comparator  is  also  set  so  that  TP12  is  low  except 
during  positive  half-cycles  of  the  received  pulse.  However,  the  threshold 
for  the  90°  comparator  is  set  to  detect  exact  zero  crossings  of  the 
signal  regardless  of  noise. 

Since  electrical  feedover  of  Iho  transmit  pulse  can  occur  at  a 
sufficient  level  to  bring  TP11  high  during  transmit,  a  portion  of  the  0° 
phase  received  signal  is  gated  out  by  supplying  a  positive  pulse  to  NOR 
gate  Q20A  from  monostable  multivibrator  ()22.  This  gating  pulse  goes 
high  at  the  start  of  the  transmit  pulse  and  stays  high  for  an  interval 
determined  by  R56  and  C21.  The  time  interval  is  made  sufficiently  long 
to  eliminate  interference  from  electrical  feedover  of  the  transmit  pulse 
but  is  short  enough  that  the  received  pulse  is  not  eliminated  when  (lie 
highest  expected  sound  velocity  produces  a  short  propagation  time 
Interval . 

The  two  digital-level  signals  from  the  outputs  of  Q20A  and  Q20B  are 
applied  to  the  NANI)  gate  Q21A.  The  output  of  Q2LA  is  a  burst  of  square 
pulses  during  the  interval  of  the  received  pulse.  The  leading  edge  of 
the  first  pulse  In  the  series  corresponds  to  the  peak  of  the  first 
cycle  of  the  received  pulse  which  is  larger  than  the  noise  threshold. 

Tills  leading  edge  will  thus  maintain  the  same  time  relative  to  the 
received  pulse  regardless  of  pulse  amplitude  as  long  as  the  pulse  has 
sufficient  amplitude  to  rise  above  the  noise  threshold.  The  timing  is 
critical  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sound  velocity  measurement. 
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Q21B  and  Q21C  are  wired  as  an  R-S  flip-flop.  The  output  of  the 
flip-flop,  pin  10  (available  at  TP13) ,  is  set  low  by  the  trigger  pulse 
from  the  pulse  generator  circuit  and  is  reset  high  by  the  leading  edge 
of  the  first  pulse  in  the  pulse  train  from  Q21A.  Thus  the  output  is  a 
low  going  square  pulse  which  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  transmit 
pulse  and  stops  at  the  peak  of  the  first  large  cycle  of  the  received 
pulse.  The  pulse  duration  will  thus  vary  inversely  to  the  sound 
velocity  being  measured. 

The  second  monostable  multivibrator  of  Q22  is  triggered  by  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  output  from  Q21B  and  provides  a  positive  pulse 
whose  length  is  determined  by  R57  and  C22.  This  pulse  is  used  in  sub¬ 
sequent  circuitry  described  below. 

VIII.  TIME  DELAY-TO-VOLTAGE  CONVERTER 

The  purpose  of  the  time  delay-to-voltage  converter  (Fig.  42)  is  to 
use  the  variable  length  digital  pulse  from  the  time  delay  detector  to 
generate  an  analog  voltage  with  a  level  proportional  to  that  pulse 
duration  (i.e.,  the  analog  voltage  level  will  be  proportional  to  the 
sound  velocity) . 

The  circuit  consists  of  an  analog  integrator  and  two  sample  and  hold 
amplifiers  with  an  electronic  switch  to  control  the  three  sections, 

Q23  and  R56  form  a  temperature  compensated  voltage  reference  source 
with  an  output  between  8  V  and  9  V.  The  constant  voltage  is  integrated 
by  the  analog  integrator  circuit  formed  by  Q24,  R57,  R58,  and  C23.  Q27 

is  a  4-section  electronic  SPST  switch.  The  first  two  switch  sections 
are  connected  in  parallel  (to  reduce  ON  resistance)  across  C23  so  that  the 
capacitor  is  shorted  except  when  the  control  signal  to  that  switch 
section  is  at  a  low  level.  The  control  is  the  variable  length  output 
pulse  from  the  time  delay  detector.  As  the  control  pulse  goes  low  at 
the  beginning  of  the  transmit  pulse,  the  switch  across  the  integrator 
capacitor  is  opened  allowing  the  integrator  to  function.  The  output  of 
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the  integrator  is  a  linear  negative-going  ramp  which  starts  at  +5  V, 

When  the  control  pulse  again  goes  high  at  the  detection  of  a  received 
pulse,  the  ramp  is  stopped  and  the  integrator  output  is  again  clamped  to 

the  +5  V  level.  The  result  of  the  integrator  action  is  a  negative 

going  ramp  whose  duration  and  magnitude  are  dependent  on  the  time  interval 
required  by  the  acoustic  pulse  to  traverse  the  sediment  sample. 

The  integrator  is  followed  by  a  sample  and  hold  amplifier  formed 
by  one  switch  section  of  Q27,  R59,  R60,  C24,  and  Q25.  This  switch  section 
is  controlled  by  the  "same"  square  pulse  that  controls  the  integrator 

except  that  the  complement  of  this  pulse  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  R-S 

flip-flop  is  used.  The  level  of  this  second  control  pulse  goes  high 
at  the  beginning  of  the  transmit  pulse;  when  this  occurs,  the  second 
switch  section  is  closed  so  that  the  integrator  output  from  Q24  is 
connected  to  sample  and  hold  capacitor  C24,  allowing  it  to  charge  and 
follow  the  ramp  voltage  from  the  integrator.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
ramp  is  stopped  and  reset,  the  sample  and  hold  control  pulse  goes  back 
low,  opening  the  switch  to  C24.  Thus  C24  is  charged  to  and  held  at  the 
voltage  that  the  ramp  reaches  before  resetting.  Q25  is  an  isolation 
stage  to  keep  the  load  from  discharging  C24  until  the  next  transmit  pulse. 

The  first  sample  and  hold  stage  is  followed  by  a  second  identical 
section  formed  by  switch  section  4  of  Q27,  C25,  R61  and  R62,  and  Q26. 

The  control  pulse  for  this  section  is  the  pulse  derived  from  the  second 
half  of  the  monostable  on  the  time  delay  detector  circuit  board.  This 
control  pulse  goes  high  on  the  trailing  edge  of  the  preceding  control 
pulse  and  stays  high  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  charge  C25  to 
the  voltage  output  of  Q25.  This  second  sample  and  hold  operation  removes 
the  terminal  ramp  voltage  from  the  analog  output  of  the  previous  sample 
and  hold.  Thus  the  output  of  the  total  time  delay-to-voltage  converter 
is  a  smooth  dc  voltage  whose  level  varies  directly  with  the  sound 
velocity  in  the  medium  between  the  acoustic  transducers. 
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IX.  ACCELEROMETER 


The  third  data  channel  recorded  by  the  prof ilometer  is  a  deceleration 
profile  of  the  corer  system.  The  deceleration  profile  can  be  integrated 
during  playback  to  provide  a  depth-of-penetration  history  of  the  core. 

Thus  the  sound  velocity  and  amplitude  profiles  can  be  plotted  as  a 
function  of  depth  in  the  bottom. 

The  acceleration  measuring  circuits  (Fig.  43)  consist  of  a 
piezoelectric  accelerometer  coupled  to  a  charge  amplifier  circuit.  The 
output  of  the  circuit  is  an  analog  voltage  proportional  to  the  accelera¬ 
tion  experienced  by  the  sensor  on  a  single  axis  parallel  to  the  long 
dimension  of  the  prof ilometer . 

The  acceleration  sensor  consists  of  a  piezoelectric  bender  element 
mounted  in  a  cantilever  beam  arrangement  inside  a  small  metal  case; 
the  case  is  filled  with  silicone  oil  to  provide  damping.  The  accele¬ 
rometer  is  connected  to  a  charge  amplifier  circuit  consisting  of 
Q27,  R63,  R64  and  R65,  and  C26.  The  circuit  provides  an  output  voltage 
Fo  proportional  to  the  change  in  charge  Aq  experienced  by  the  piezo¬ 
electric  benders  in  response  to  a  change  in  acceleration  as  follows: 
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The  high  frequency  response  is  controlled  by  the  capacitance  of  the 
piezoelectric  elements  and  the  input  resistor  R63.  In  this  case  the  high 
frequency  limit  has  been  set  to  100  Hz. 

R65  provides  temperature  compensation  to  minimize  thermal  drift 
due  to  input  bias  current  changes. 

The  second  stage  of  the  circuit  consisting  of  Q28  and  associated 
resistors  is  a  noninverting  amplifier  with  40  dB  gain  to  boost  signal 
level . 


X.  FM  RECORD 

The  purpose  of  the  two  FM  record  circuit  boards  (Fig.  44)  is  to 
accept  the  three  analog  data  inputs  and  provide  three  frequency  modulated 
signals  plus  a  constant  frequency  reference  signal  to  drive  the  4-track 
recorder  tape  head.  All  four  circuits  are  identical  except  that  the 
reference  track  has  no  input  connection. 

Each  FM  generator  is  constructed  around  a  Datel  Model  VFQ-1C.  Only 
one  channel  will  be  described. 

Q30  with  capacitors  C27  and  C28  and  resistors  R72,  R73,  and  R74 
comprise  a  voltage-to-f requency  converter.  A  current  input  of  0  to 
10/pA  to  pin  3  will  generate  a  square  wave  of  frequency  0  to  10  kHz  and 
amplitude  10  V,  output  at  pin  10.  R69  and  R70  sum  the  input  data  voltage 

and  the  offset  voltage  from  constant  voltage  source  Q29  so  that  the  input 
current  to  the  VFQ  provides  the  proper  center  frequency  and  frequency 
deviation  for  each  data  channel.  R69  and  R70  must  be  selected  for  each 
data  channel  and  each  individual  VFQ  integrated  circuit.  Center  frequency 
for  all  channels  is  usually  set  to  4.000  kHz  with  a  deviation  of  ±1.000  kHz 
for  the  expected  deviations  of  data  input  voltages.  For  example,  the 
sound  velocity  data  voltage  will  vary  between  0.00  V  and  2.00  V 
depending  upon  the  sound  velocity  being  measured.  So  for  the  sound 
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speed  channel,  0.000  V  Input  will  result  in  an  output  frequency 
of  3.000  kHz  and  2.00  V  input  will  output  5.000  kHz. 

The  reference  channel  is  set  to  4.000  kHz. 

The  output  from  the  VFQ  is  a  square  wave  which  goes  from  0  V  to 
10  V.  C29  removes  the  dc  component  from  the  square  wave  so  that  the 
tape  head  will  not  be  magnetized.  R75  provides  current  limiting  to  the 
record  head  to  minimize  self-erasure  of  the  signal  which  would  occur  if 
the  head  were  overdriven. 

XI .  RECORDER  CONTROL 

The  function  of  the  recorder  control  circuit  (Fig.  45)  is  to  start 
and  stop  the  tape  drive  at  the  proper  times  and  to  keep  the  tape  running 
at  a  constant  speed. 

Current  drive  to  the  recorder  drive  motor  is  provided  by  Q36  which 
forms  a  voltage  regulator  circuit  with  an  output  of  5  Vdc.  R92  and  R93 
set  the  output  voltage;  C33  and  C34  prevent  oscillations  in  the  circuit. 

Q35  and  R89,  R90,  and  R91  form  the  circuit  that  turns  the  recorder  on 
when  the  corer  is  triggered.  The  base  of  transistor  Q35  is  connected 
by  a  cable  to  a  magnetic  reed  switch  external  to  the  profilometer  case; 
this  switch  normally  connects  the  base  to  ground  due  to  the  proximity 
of  a  magnet.  Without  base  drive,  the  transistor  is  turned  off,  allowing 
pin  2  of  Q36  to  go  to  supply  voltage  level.  With  pin  2  at  a  high  level, 
the  voltage  regulator  is  turned  off  and  does  not  drive  the  recorder 
drive  motor.  When  the  corer  is  tripped  near  the  ocean  bottom,  the 
magnet  is  pulled  away  from  the  reed  switch  (which  opens  and  allows  base 
drive  from  R89)  to  saturate  Q34.  Pin  2  of  Q36  is  brought  to  ground 
potential,  thus  turning  on  the  voltage  regulator  and  allowing  the  tape 
to  be  driven  forward. 
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FIGURE  45 

RECORDER  CONTROL  SCHEMATIC 
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Q33,  Q34,  and  Q37  with  associated  resistors  form  the  circuit  to 
turn  off  the  tape  drive  when  the  end  of  tape  is  reached.  On  the  tape 
transport  there  is  positioned  an  LED  light  emitter  and  a  phototransistor 
arranged  so  that  the  light  from  the  LED  shines  through  the  magnetic  tape 
onto  the  phototransistor.  As  long  as  there  is  tape  on  the  reel,  the  light 
is  blocked  from  the  phototransistor  which  then  exhibits  a  high  impedance 
between  its  collector  and  emitter.  The  collector  of  the  phototransistor 
is  connected  through  a  cable  to  the  base  of  transistor  Q33  with  the 
emitter  of  the  phototransistor  connected  to  ground.  As  long  as  light 
is  blocked  from  the  phototransistor ,  the  base  of  Q33  stays  high  as  does 
its  emitter.  The  base  of  Q37  is  thus  held  high  which  turns  on  Q37  to 
produce  a  low  level  at  the  base  of  Q34.  Q34  stays  off,  allowing  the 

base  of  Q35  to  remain  high  which,  in  turn,  leaves  the  voltage  regulator 
on.  When  a  section  of  clear  leader  on  the  end  of  the  magnetic  tape 
appears  between  the  LED  and  the  phototransistor,  all  the  voltage  levels 
are  reversed  and  the  voltage  regulator  turns  off,  stopping  the  tape. 

XII.  POWER  SUPPLY 

The  function  of  the  power  supply  circuit  (Fig.  46)  is  to  control 
application  of  power  to  the  other  electronic  circuits  in  the  prof ilometer. 
Input  to  the  power  supply  is  from  a  rechargeable  12  V  nickel-cadmium 
battery  pack.  An  external  sensor  outside  the  profilometer  package 
senses  immersion  in  seawater  and  turns  on  the  power  supply. 

Q40  and  Q41  with  R99  and  R100  form  a  +10  V  regulated  power  supply. 

The  gate  of  FET  Q38  is  connected  to  an  electrode  external  to  the  pressure 
case.  As  long  as  the  instrument  is  dry,  the  gate  of  Q38  is  held  high 
which,  in  turn,  holds  the  base  of  Q39  low.  Pin  2  of  Q40  is  thus  at  a 
high  level,  the  regulator  is  turned  off,  and  no  power  is  applied  to  the 
profilometer  circuits.  When  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  water,  the 
gate  of  Q38  is  shorted  to  ground,  reversing  the  voltage  level  at  pin  2 
of  Q40  and  thus  turning  on  the  regulator  and  supplying  power  to  the 
profilometer. 
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FIGURE  46 

POWER  SUPPLY  SCHEMATIC 


Q42  is  a  monolithic  5  V  regulator  operating  from  the  regulated 
+10  V  supply  to  generate  the  +5  V  reference  supply. 
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The  equipment  required  to  set  up  and  calibrate  the  profilometer 
recording  equipment  include 

(1)  2-channel  oscilloscope, 

(2)  digital  voltmeter, 

(3)  frequency  counter, 

(4)  at  least  three  test  solutions  of  known  sound  velocity  such  as 
distilled  water,  5%  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  10%  sodium 
chloride  solution,  and 

(5)  one  12  V,  1  A  power  supply. 

The  transducers  to  be  used  with  the  profilometer  are  mounted  on 
the  core  cutter.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  the  transducers  attached  to 
the  cutter  once  calibration  is  completed  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
changing  the  spacing  between  the  transducers. 

Remove  the  profilometer  from  its  case  and  attach  the  transducer 
electrical  plugs  and  the  power  control  cable.  Be  sure  the  magnet  is 
clamped  in  place  on  the  magnetic  reed  switch  and  attach  a  shorting  wire 
to  the  immersion  turn-on  electrodes. 

Immerse  the  cutter  head  in  a  container  of  distilled  water. 

Connect  the  variable  power  supply  set  at  12  V  to  the  correct 
battery  pins  on  the  profilometer.  (CAUTION:  If  the  power  supply  leads 
are  reversed,  it  is  possible  to  damage  most  of  the  electronic  components 
in  the  profilometer.)  Turn  on  the  power  supply  and  check  that  approxi¬ 
mately  150  MA  of  current  Is  being  supplied.  Allow  the  circuits  about 
15  min  to  stabilize  before  proceeding  with  calibration. 

Figure  47  shows  a  schematic  layout  of  the  test  points  and  controls 
on  the  profilometer.  Connect  TP17  on  the  pulse  generator  card  to  the 
external  trigger  input  of  the  oscilloscope  and  adjust  the  oscilloscope 
for  consistent  triggering. 
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Figure  48  shows  the  time  relation  of  various  signals  in  the 
profiloraeter  with  their  expected  wave  shapes  and  amplitudes. 

Insert  an  oscilloscope  probe  into  TP18.  There  should  be  a  positive 
pulse  about  1.5  usee  in  duration  at  the  beginning  of  the  trace  and  with 
an  amplitude  of  8  to  10  V. 

Next  check  TP6.  There  should  be  a  small  pulse  several  cycles  in 
length  occurring  about  50  to  100  usee  after  the  start  of  the  trace 
depending  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cutter  and  the  sound  velocity  of  the 
water.  The  amplitude  of  the  pulse  should  be  at  least  0.2  V  peak  to  peak. 
The  same  pulse  should  occur  at  TP7  and  TP8  with  progressively  increasing 
amplitude  and  decreasing  noise.  Amplitude  at  TP8  should  be  about  4  V 
peak  to  peak. 

For  the  adjustment  of  R32,  R33,  and  R37,  connect  TP9  and  TP10  each 
to  a  separate  channel  of  the  oscilloscope.  Adjust  R37  so  that  the  signal 
at  TP9  is  just  below  clipping  level  (about  4  V  peak  to  peak).  Adjust 
R33  so  that  there  is  exactly  90°  phase  difference  between  the  two  signals, 
and  then  adjust  R32,  for  equal  amplitudes. 

Next  connect  the  two  oscilloscope  channels  to  TP11  and  TP12. 

Adjust  R47  so  that  the  comparator  output  at  TP11  does  not  trigger  on 
noise  preceding  the  received  pulse.  Then  adjust  R51  so  the  output  at 
TP12  does  trigger  on  low  level  noise  (random  pulses  appear  before  receive 
pulse) . 

Check  TP14  with  one  channel  of  the  oscilloscope  while  the  other 
channel  monitors  the  received  signal  at  TP8  or  TP9.  TP14  should  show  a 
linear  negative-going  ramp  which  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  trace 
and  stops  at  the  first  large  cycle  peak  of  the  received  pulse.  The 
length  of  the  ramp  should  be  stable  and  not  jittering.  Any  jitter 
indicates  that  R47  is  not  set  at  a  high  enough  threshold. 
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TP15  should  show  a  constant  dc  voltage  with  a  ramp.  There  should 
be  no  appreciable  drop  in  the  constant  voltage  between  the  ending  of  one 
ramp  and  the  start  of  the  next.  TP16  should  show  a  constant  dc  voltage 
at  the  same  level  as  the  constant  part  of  the  signal  at  TP15. 

Next,  the  accelerometer  board  should  be  attached  to  the  extender 
cable  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  accelerometer.  The  oscilloscope 
should  be  used  to  monitor  TP1,  which  should  show  a  voltage  that  varies 
as  the  accelerometer  is  moved. 

Next  monitor  TP2  with  the  oscilloscope  and  the  frequency  counter. 

With  the  axis  of  the  accelerometer  vertical  there  should  be  a  10  V 
square  wave  with  a  frequency  of  about  4  kHz.  As  the  accelerometer  is 
moved,  the  frequency  of  the  signal  at  TP2  should  change. 

TP3,  TP4,  and  TPS  should  show  similar  square  waves  with  frequencies 
between  3  kHz  and  5  kHz. 

With  the  profilometer  operating  properly,  calibration  signals  can  be 
recorded  at  the  beginning  of  a  data  tape.  The  three  data  channels  are 
calibrated  in  succession.  Insert  a  data  tape  cartridge  in  the  recorder 
transport.  Make  certain  the  magnet  is  attached  to  the  recorder  turn-on 
switch. 

The  accelerometer  is  calibrated  in  the  gravitational  field  of 
the  earth  and  thus  requires  a  stable  platform  not  usually  found  aboard 
ship;  for  accuracy  this  must  be  done  in  the  laboratory  instead  of  in  the 
field.  However,  a  rough  calibration  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
each  data  tape.  Remove  the  magnet  to  turn  on  the  tape  recorder  and  orient 
the  accelerometer  both  horizontally  and  vertically  with  respect  to  the 
earth.  Record  several  changes  in  orientation.  Turn  off  the  recorder 
by  replacing  the  magnet. 


Next,  calibrate  the  amplitude  channel  by  observing  the  received 
pulse  at  TP9.  Measure  the  peak  to  peak  level  of  the  pulse  on  the  oscillo¬ 
scope;  this  level  was  recorded  during  accelerometer  calibration. 

Decrease  the  level  with  R37  and  measure  the  peak  to  peak  amplitude. 

Turn  on  the  tape  motor  drive  and  record  3  to  4  sec  of  signal.  Repeat 
for  two  or  three  such  level  changes.  Finally,  remove  the  preamplifier 
card  from  its  socket  to  produce  a  zero  level  and  record  this.  Turn 
off  the  tape  recorder,  replace  the  preamplifier  card,  and  readjust  R37  to 
initial  conditions. 

For  calibration  of  the  sound  velocity  data  channels,  prepare  5%  and 
10%  saline  solutions  and  measure  their  sound  velocities  as  well  as  that 
of  the  water  in  which  the  transducers  are  already  immersed.  The  sound 
velocity  calibration  for  the  distilled  water  was  recorded  on  the  tape 
during  acceleration  and  amplitude  calibration.  Place  the  cutter  head  in 
the  5%  saline  solution  and  record  several  seconds  with  its  sound  velocity. 
Repeat  for  the  102  solution.  Care  should  be  taken  that  less  than  30  sec 
of  tape  recording  time  is  used  for  calibration. 

The  profilometer  can  now  be  readied  for  use  by  removing  the 
transducer  and  control  cables.  Mount  a  fully  charged  battery  on  the 
instrument  and  place  the  instrument  in  the  pressure  case.  Mount  the 
instrument  on  the  corer  and  attach  all  cables  to  their  respective 
connectors. 
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